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Why this idea of 


establishing living me- 


morials has taken such 
a hold on the imagina- 


tion of Americans ¥ 1 


f \ 
Pe BEING AN EXCERPT ay, 
FROM ONE PIECE OF LITERATURE 
{ } 
( PREPARED BY KETCHUM, INC. ) 
{ FOR A CLIENT } 


CAMPAIGN = 
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DURING A MONEY-RAISING ra 


a Naat 
"4 HE simple reason is that the memorial idea 

touches something deep down in human na- 
ture, something common to allof us—the desire to 
have a feeling of actual personal participation in 
some work that hasa better chance than we have 
to live on and on—some unselfish work that is 
outside us and beyond us, that has nothing to do 
with profit, nor pride, nor the passing things 
of life. 

“Tt is just another of man’s strivings toward 
some sort of immortality. ..and every one of 
man’s strivings toward immortality has some- 
thing noble in it. 


“There is none of this deep, inward satisfac- 


tion in the ordinary type of donations that all of 
us make to one cause or another. We dribble 
money away to this and to that. . .and there is 
no real feeling of personal identity with any of 
it. ..nothing we can mentally put a finger on. 

“Let us see how the memorial idea meets this 
situation: You contribute a specific sum of 
money to a cause. You select that cause care- 
fully, so that it is something so deeply imbed- 
ded in life that it bids fair to go on and on and 
on as long as young life grows and matures and 
gives birth to other life. 

“You are permitted to specify exactly what 
part of that work your donation shall create—be 
ita bed ina hospital, or aroom, or a department. 
It is something actual, real; something you can 
see ;something that is visibly and definitely serv- 
ing humanity; something so tied into life that it 
has permanence. 

“And then you give that room, or bed, or 
department actual identity by erecting there a 
bronze tablet commemorating some personality 
you have loved. 

“There is an abiding satisfaction in this that 
you get from no other type of thing in life. 

“Little wonder then that the memorial idea 


should have this instant appeal.” 
‘vy 
The above excerpt was written in the interest of 
memorial gifts on a particular campaign. In that 


campaign, $343,000 was donated for memorials. The 


total fund raised in the campaign was $830,000. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PARK BUILDING 


NEW YORK, 149 BROADWAY 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising activities for hospitals, 


colleges, churches, and fraternal organizations 
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Jeered at Me- 
plaud Me 


Three Weeks Later; 


HAD never been called on to speak be- 

fore but I thought of course I could do 
as wellas the rest of the bunch. When the 
chairman asked me to say a few words I 
told him I wasn’t a speaker, but he said, 
“Oh, it’s easy, you won’t have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.” 

The minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more dif- 
ficult than I had expected. I had made a 
few notes of what I wanted to say, and had 
gone over my speech at home several times, 
but somehow I couldn’t 


Often I saw men who were not half so 


thorough nor so hard working as I promoted 
to positions where they made a brilliant showing— 
not through hard work, but through their ability to 
talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the appear- 
ance of being efficient and skillful. 


. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 
And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me a forceful speaker almost 
overnight. I learned how to dominate one man or 
an audience of thousands. At the next meeting, 
just three weeks later, I got up and made the same 
speech I had tried to make before—but presented 
so forcefully, so convincingly that when I had finished 
they actually applauded me! 
Soon I had won salary in- 





seem to get started. 
Everyone appeared to 
be bored and _ hostile. 


Suddenly I noticed two 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
‘ill Show You 


creases, promotion, popular- 
ity, power. Today I always 
have a ready flow of speech 
at my command. I am able 
to rise to any occasion, to 


of the members whisper- ae = bem sepa pedo ne fin cams meet any emergency with 
: . : ow to prapose and respond to toasts wa seis aE ae 
ing. and laughing. For How to address board meetings erste Aine fs hye 
an instant I almost lost How to make a political speech . sty . mB 


control of myself and How to tell entertaining stories 
hile ns . How to make after-dinner speeches 
wanted to Sing out ol How to converse interestingly 
that room likea whipped | How to write better letters 
cur. But I pulled my- | How to sell more goods 
; How to train your memory 


self together and made 
a fresh attempt to get 
started when someone 
in the audience = said, 
“Louder and funnier!” 
Everyone laughed. I 
stammered a few words 
and sat down! 


How 


ambition 


tration 





to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How. to be the master of any situation 


veloping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes 
a dayin the privacy of my 
own home, on this most fas- 
cinating subject. 
C4 Bie 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a powerful and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage fright, 
s2lf-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning _ advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, 








And that was the way 
it always was—I was always trying to im- 
press others with niy ability—in business, 
in social life—in club work—and always 
failing miserably. I was just background 
for the rest—I was given all the hard com- 
mittee jobs, but none of the glory, none of 
the honor. Why couldn’t I talk easily and 
fluently like other men talked? Why 
couldn’t I put my ideas across clearly and 
forcefully, winning approval and applause ? 


social standing, and success. 
Today business demands for 
the big, important, high-salaried jobs, men who can 
dominate others—men who can make others do as 
they wish: It is the power of forceful, convincing 
speech that causes oné man to jump from obscurity 
to the presidency of a great corporation; another 
from a small, unimportant territory to a sales-man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of politi- 
cal workers toa post of nationalimportance; a timid, 
retiring, self-conscious man to change almost over- 
night into a popular and much applauded after-din- 
ner speaker. Thousands have accomplished just such 
amazing things through this simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive training. 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below 
This book is called, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. -Init you are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Not only men who have made millions but thou- 
sands of others have sent for this book—and are un- 
stinting in their praise of it. You are told how to 
bring out and develop your priceless ‘Hidden 
Knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will 
win for you advancement in position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How.to Work 
Wonders with. Words, and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name.. 
Address. . 
City State. 
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“Jim Rhodes is the busiest man | know 
. . . yet he seems to be posted about everything”’ 


HAT I'd like to know is how 
he ever finds the time to keep 
in touch with books, art, music, his- 
tory and philosophy. He seems to 
know about everything 
‘He must devote hours to reading.” 
“Not Rhodes!” some one said. 
‘He’s too busy, just been made jun- 
ior partner of his firm, you know.” 
“Then how does he keep so well- 
read? He knows more about what 
great men thought and said than any 
one Lever knew. Just tonight I heard 
him quoting from Carlyle, and Shelley 
and Hugo.’ 
“| knew him three years ago. He 


was just a straggler at the edge of 


society. How did he ever become so 
important?” 

l'om Kingsley smiled at our appar- 
ent discomhture. He had been quietly 
listening to our conversation. Tom 
and Jim Rhodes were good friends, 
we suddenly remembered with em- 
barrassment. 


Tom Kingsley Explains His Secret 


“TI think we all should know the 
answer to that,” Tom said. “He 
made himself interesting. 

‘Jim Rhodes used ‘to be | handi- 
capped by lack of knowledge. When 
he'd hear other men speak he felt 
uncomfortable. He didn’t enter a dis- 
cussion for fear he’d reveal—not his 


ignorance exactly, but his lack of 
knowledge. He became shy and self- 


conscious, and, of course, people are 
sorry for a man who is self-conscious, 
but they don’t enjoy him. 

‘‘Jim wasn’t getting anywhere—in busi- 
ness or among the people he liked and ad- 
mired. So at last he did the sensible thing 
He got himself a copy of that famous book 
of ideas and inspiration—The Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book. It showed him the 
to make himself interesting. Soon he 
sure of himself, and he acquired that mar- 
velous new poise and self-possession. [| 
admire Jim Rhodes. He made himself suc- 
cessful in business, and the most popular 
man in this club, through sheer persever- 
ance.” 

“And you really think that the Hubbard 
Scrap Book helped?”’ 

“Certainly! It was the spark that set 
his own imagination afre—that gave him 
the cultural background he missed by not 
going to college—that gave him vision and 
knowledge. Why, it took Hubbard a life- 
time to hnd the things that were gathered 
into that Scrap Book. It is a digest of the 
finest thoughts of the last twenty-five hun- 
dred years. [I have a copy myself—and | 
keep it handy so that I can read a page o1 
two whenever I’m feeling mentally tired. 
It’s like a tonic!” 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 


Elbert Hubbard set about deliberately to 
make himself a masterin many helds. When 
still quite young, he started reading the 
greatest thoughts of the greatest men of all 
ages. He read everything—searched the 
literature of every age and every country 
to find ideas. He selected only what he 
thought was inspiring and great. 

He turned to these things constantly 
they helped him win fame as a writer and 
orator. These selections became Hubbard's 
greatest source of ideas—the fruit of a 
whole lifetime of discriminating reading: 


way 
was 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book con- 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, epi- 
grams—selected from the master thinkers of 


all ages. It contains choice selections from 
soo great writers. There is not a common- 
la ~atence in the eehole volume 


his a Book is a fine example of 


Roycroft book- making. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 


paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 


Sent FREE for Examination 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina- 
10Nn. Just send it off today , and the Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. If you aren’t inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the five-day period and the examina- 
tion will have cost you nothing. Otherwise 
send only $2. go, plus few cents postage, in 


Ww e urge you to act NOW. WM. H. 
WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
493, 50 West 47th St., New York City. 
WM. H. WISE & CO., 
Dept. 493, 50 West 47th St., 


full p ayment. 


Roycroft Distributors, 
New York City 





You may send me for five By: ays" fre 

Elbert Hubbar rap Bo ‘lot! 
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available in a sturdy bin 
__J ing of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram f 
only $1 additional. Please check in this square if 
you Want this de luxe binding, with the same returr 
privilege. 


7 A few copies are 
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Hiyu Skookum! 


DVENTURE and New World Romance 
just ahead! When those intrepid ex- 
lorers, George Vancouver, Robert Gray, 
Aackenzie, Lewis and Clark, pushed out 
the frontier lines and sailed about the 
waters of that great Pacific Northwest 
country, they certainly started something. 
Kiwanians going to Seattle next June 
will carry on the tradition, with somewhat 
faster and more comfortable transportation 
facilities, it is true. Nevertheless just to go 
there by way of any of the great trans- 
continental routes in Canada and the United 
States and to visit the many places of scenic 
and historic interest, where the flags of five 
nations have flaunted courageously in the 
wind, is to partake of the spirit of adven- 
ture and comradeship with fellowexplorers. 
The jaunt to Seattle—convention days 
—your own personal discovery of the Pacific 
Northwest, the National parks, the Puget 
Sound country, Alaska, California, or 


Hawaii, is a glorious opportunity for the 
finest fellowship. 

So clear that desk—let the blood of ad- 
venture course thru your veins! 

It’s new country. New! The home of 
the fountain of youth and vitality! 


Hiyu Skookum! 
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Clearing Up the Law 


cA Great Work Undertaken by The -American Law Institute 


By HERBERT F. GOODRICH 
ADVISER ON PROFESSIONAL AND Pustic RELations, THE AMERICAN Law InstTITUTE; 
Proressor oF Law, University OF MicHIGAN 


HEN a man from outside the profession 

thinks of law and lawyers, he is more apt 

than not to call to mind the latest sensa- 

tional criminal case his daily paper has told 
him about at length. The lives and loves of our unusual 
criminals provide us with much material for popular dis- 
cussion however poorly we may handle our crime problem 
in its less thrilling aspects. The details of a particular 
tragedy are obviously more exciting than such dull prob- 
lems as whether an interim certificate is a negotiable in- 
strument, or whether a trust in the will of a certain citizen, 
now deceased, is invalid because contrary to the rule against 
perpetuities. 


with property. We may be lucky enough to go all our 
lives without being involved in a law suit, but these legal 
rules have limited the extent of our rights and imposed 
on us obligations whether we have had to test them in court 
or not. It is equally important to us all that our rules 
of law be such as to fit the facts of our day and age and 
that the rules be reasonably clear and certain., One ought 
to be able to know ahead of time, with the help of a com- 
petent legal adviser, what legal rights and liabilities may 
be expected from a contemplated transaction. This is 
equally true whether the transaction involves a marriage, 
a will, a ten million dollar bond issue, or the purchase of a 
radio on the installment plan. 








Crimes and criminals furnish good 
newspaper copy. But they concern a 
very small fraction of the whole field 
of the law. It is highly desirable for 
all of us to live in a peaceful orderly 
society where violence is at a minimum. 
The problems involved in accomplish- 
ing this result are not so much those 
of the content of the law as its enforce- 
ment. There is also a vast body of 
law which concerns us all but which 
seldom presents situations which make 
interesting stories for the newspaper 
reader. This law governs every busi- 
ness transaction, be it a twenty million 
dollar bond issue or the humble pur- 
chase of a loaf of bread; it governs the 
operation of the family motor; it gov- 
erns in short all our rights and obliga- 











The Need for the American Law 
Institute 


Because it is felt that the law is in 
danger of losing its adaptability to 
modern conditions, because it is vitally 
in need of improvement in the way of 
clearness and definiteness, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute came into being. 
Something of this body and its work 
will be told here. But first it is neces- 
sary to see how the need for such a 
project has come about. 

What makes up our body of law? 
Part of it is the product of the various 
legislative bodies of the country, con- 
gress, state legislatures, city councils. 
Someone has estimated that there are 
about two million statutes and ordi- 














tions in relations with other people and 


Herbert F. Goodrich 


nances now on the books in the United 
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States. No one community is subject 
to all this regulation, of course; city 
ordinances are only local in their ap- 
plication and the state legislature’s 
authority stops at the state line. It 
is the business of courts and lawyers 
to interpret these statutes and apply 
them. But lawyers are responsible for 
form and substance of statutes only to 
the extent that those from the legal 
profession participate as members of 
the various legislative bodies which do 
our law making. Attention has been 
given, in late years, to the improve- 
ment of legislation. Legislative ref- 
erence and drafting bureaus have been 
established in some states. An organ- 
ization known as the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws has done intelligent, effec- 
tive and unselfish work in drafting 
statutes on important subjects. These 
model statutes have been passed by 
legislatures in many states, especially 
in subjects of commercial importance. 
The work of this conference is impor- 
tant and useful. It has been success- 
ful, though its workers have had less 
recognition than their good service de- 
serves. 


Common Law 


In spite of their formidable bulk 
this array of statutes forms but a small 
part of our law. Most of the rules 
which govern us are those of the com- 
mon law. To one not versed in legal 
lore this phrase conveys little. But the 
idea behind it is a simple one however 
complicated the process of finding the 
common law has become. The com- 
mon law is the product of the de- 
cisions of courts through many cen- 
turies of deciding disputes between 
people who brought cases before the 
judges for determination. Here is an 
example. Back in 1348 a thirsty way- 
farer named W de S came to an inn 
late at night and demanded admission. 
The wife of the proprietor stuck her 
head from a window above and sought 
information concerning the visitor’s 
identity and his wishes. The impatient 
guest made a pass at his hostess with 
his hatchet, doubtless the 1348 equiva- 
lent of “Make it snappy.” Was that 
a legal wrong to her? Yes, said the 
court, when the matter came before the 
judges. Even though the lady was 
not hit with the hatchet, she was put 
in fear of a blow and that is a suffi- 
cient basis to give her damages. This 
is the first case on the books on the 
subject of assault. How did the 
judges know that this woman ought to 
have damages? No statute so de- 
clared; no court had previously said 
so. But they felt, no doubt, that pub- 
lic interest in a peaceful state of 
society, fairness to this frightened 


woman, a desire to deter belligerent 
disturbers of the night, all combined 
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to make it desirable to hold that an 
action would lie. Once having so de- 
cided, they would naturally follow the 
same course when the question arose 
again. If there came a case not quite 
the same, but having some elements in 
common, the court would have to decide 
whether the common elements were 
predominant, so that the earlier case 
should be followed, or whether the dis- 
tinguishing elements were so strong 
that a different conclusion should be 
reached. During the process a body 
of law is being built up. It will be 
fair, logical and consistent, or not, ac- 
cording to the calibre of men who 
weave its pattern. The same process 
is going on with all sorts of questions. 
Problems involving land ownership are 
being disputed and the resulting de- 
cisions give us a logical but highly 
technical series of rules on real prop- 
erty. Dealings in chattels, coming 
later, built up the law of contracts 
and sales. This is the common law. 
Some of its elementary rules go back 
hundreds of years into English history. 
But in its applications it still grows 
and expands to fit the changing con- 
ditions of our busy life of today. 


Different Decisions by Different Inde- 
pendent Judicial Bodies 


For many many years the growth of 
this body of law presented compara- 
tively few difficulties for lawyers. 
Even today in England, to know with 
a fair degree of certainty the English 
law is not an impossible task. There 
is one system of courts with one court 
of final authority at the head. Its 
word is law for all the others. But 
in this country we have a separate and 
independent judicial system in each 
of our states. We have in addition a 
system of federal courts with the 
United States Supreme Court at the 
head. But that great court has au- 
thority to deal with cases from state 
courts in a very limited number of in- 
stances. It is only when a case decided 
in a state court involves a right secured 
by our United States Constitution or 
federal statute or treaty that a state 
court is subject to correction by the 
United States Supreme Court. So 
there is nothing to prevent the Supreme 
Court of Illinois from declaring one 
rule to be the law with regard to lia- 
bilities resulting from an automobile 
collision, and the court of its next door 
neighbor, Indiana, declaring the exact- 
ly opposite conclusion, with Iowa, per- 
haps, taking a position halfway be- 
tween the two. The situation is not 
so bad as it might theoretically be 
pictured. Courts do not all differ on 
everything. On many matters there 
is practical unanimity of opinion. But 
many differences are inevitable when 
so many independent judicial bodies 
are all performing the same task. 
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Confusion from Thousands of Court 
Decisions 


Another present day source of con- 
fusion is the vast number of decisions 
now coming from the courts. It is 
estimated that about thirty thousand 
new decisions appear in the court re- 
ports in this country every year. This 
does not mean that only thirty thou- 
sand cases are tried; it means that out 
of the vast number tried that many 
have been appealed to courts of review, 
and an opinion rendered after hearing 
argument and reading briefs. The re- 
ports of the highest court of Illinois 
now number three hundred twenty-five 
volumes ; of the intermediate appellate 
court of that state, two hundred forty- 
two; of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, two hundred eighty-eight; of 
the New York court of appeals, two 
hundred forty-four; of the United 
States Supreme Court, two hundred 
seventy-two. A lawyer devoting all 
his working time to the undertaking 
could not keep up in reading the out- 
put of the courts, much less under- 
standing and using it. 

Uncertainty, variation, and confu- 
sion have been the necessary results. 
This has been hard on lawyers and 
judges. It has been harder on clients 
and the general public. These con- 
siderations were in the minds of some 
thoughtful leaders of the legal pro- 
fession who met in 1923 and organized 
the American Law Institute, a body 
whose declared purpose is the improve- 
ment of the law. 


A Restatement of the Common Law 


The American Law Institute is en- 
gaged in a restatement of the common 
law. The term, is not, perhaps, self- 
explanatory, and a short description of 
the method of work may be interesting. 
A certain branch of the law is selected 
for restatement. A legal scholar is 
chosen, and given the title of Reporter. 
He is an expert in the branch of the 
law in which he is called upon to work. 
Assisted by a group of advisers, also 
experts in the field, he works out a 
statement of the principles of the law 
in this particular subject. This state- 
ment is based on the decisions of all 
our courts. Where judges have not 
agreed, a choice must be made. The 
law will be stated in accordance with 
what is deemed the more modern and 
desirable view. The statement thus 
made is worked over again and again 
with painstaking care. The statements 
must be in substance correct, in form 
clear and understandable. Frequently, 
four or five conferences are held over 
one portion of the restatement on one 
subject even. before it is sent to the 
general body of the Institute for dis- 
cussion. 
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Eminent Men Connected with the 
Institute 


Identified with the work of the In- 
stitute are some of the most eminent 
men in the profession in the coun- 
try. Mr. Elihu Root has been its 
Honorary President from the be- 
ginning and his enthusiasm and 
judgment have been invaluable to 
its work. Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham of New York has carried the 
burden of the important position 
of the presidency for the five years 
f the Institute’s history. . The 
Vice-President is the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of New 
York, Benjamin N. Cardozo. The 
Director of the enterprise is Mr. 
William Draper Lewis, formerly 
dean of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia lawyer, and _ public 
spirited citizen. He resigned from the 
faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to take up this work. 

On the Council, which is the gov- 
erning board, are found two former 
andidates for the presidency of the 
United States, John W. Davis and 
Charles E. Hughes of New York; 
nembers of the highest courts in seven 
of our states, Rousseau A. Burch of 
Kansas, Benjamin N. Cardozo of New 
York, Frederick F. Faville of Iowa, 
Emmett N. Parker of Washington, 
Marvin B. Rosenberry of Wisconsin, 
Arthur P. Rugg of Massachusetts, and 
George W. Wheeler of Connecticut. 
Here, too, is a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, Harlan F. 
Stone, a member of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Learned Hand of New 
York, and the Federal District Court, 
William I. Grubb of Alabama. On 
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Left: William Draper Lewis, Director, American 

Law Institute. Center: George W. Wickersham, 

President, American Law Institute. Right: Ben- 

jamin N. Cardozo, Chief Judge New York Court of 

Appeals, Vice-President, American Law Institute. 

Below: Elihu Root, Honorary President, American 
Law Institute. 


the Council also are the deans of three 
of our leading law schools, Henry M. 
Bates of Michigan, James Parker Hall 
of Chicago, and Orrin K. McMurray 
of California. The Solicitor General 
of the United States, William D. Mit- 
chell, is another member. So are the 
special government counsel in the 
famous oil litigation, Owen J. Roberts 
of Pennsylvania, and Atlee Pomerene 
of Ohio. The others are men high in 
the practice in our greatest cities; 





George E. Alter of Pennsylvania, H. 
M. Garwood of Texas, William B. 
Hale and Edgar B. Tolman of Illinois, 
William V. Hodges of Colorado, 
Henry U. Sims of Alabama, and 
James Byrne, John G. Milburn, 
Andrew J. Montague, Victor 
Morawetz and George W. Mur- 
ray, all of New York. 


Bringing Judges, Lawyers and 
Teachers T. gethe r 

The general membership, of 
something over six hundred, is a 
very distinguished body and in- 
cludes many of the very best men 
on the bench and at the bar from 
every state in the country. 

The enterprise has brought to- 
gether the judges, the practicing 
lawyers and the teachers in the law 
schools in a remarkable and fine 
way. The actual preparation of the 
restatement in the various subjects, is, 
in each case, being done by a member 
of the faculty of one of the law 
schools. The law teacher’s occupation, 
training and experience make him 
especially well fitted for this type of 
work. 

The immense field of the Law of 
Contracts is being covered by Profes- 
sor Samuel Williston of the Harvard 
Law School, for many years a teacher 
of the subject and author of a widely 
known treatise. The men who are do- 
ing similar work in the other subjects 
thus far chosen for restatement, possess 
similar qualifications and experience. 
Professor Joseph H. Beale of Har- 
vard is working in Conflict of Laws, 
dealing with such material as the re- 
covery of a claim in one state when the 
(Turn to page 149) 
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The Pacific Northwest—Alert and Eager 


By EDMOND S. MEANY 


Proressor oF History, University or WasHINGTON 


HEN William Cullen Bry- 


ant published his master- 


piece, ““Thanatopsis,’ the 
Pacific Northwest got an 


abiding place in polite literature and 
widely known as the 
“Oregon Country.” 

Five flags had greeted savage tribes 
along the shores while as many nations 
the their 
coverers and explorers making known 
new capes and bays, islands and inland 
The Spanish explorers began the 
work as early as 1543 followed by the 
British, Russian, French, and Ameri- 
can. 

The climax of this maritime explora- 
tion was reached in 1792, during the 
first administration of President Wash- 
ington. In that year the British 
captain, George Vancouver, discovered 
and named Puget Sound and _ the 
American captain, Robert Gray, dis- 
covered Grays Harbor and the Colum- 
bia River. As history developed, these 
proved to be foundations effective in 
detemining ultimate sovereignty in the 
Pacite Northwest. 

Overland exploration began when 
Alexander Mackenzie made his way 


soon became 


gloried over deeds of dis- 


seas. 


in 1793 from Lake Athabasca by way 
of Peace River, through the Rocky 
Mountains, to the shore of the Pacific. 
The Americans followed with the mem- 
orable Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1803-1806) reaching the Pacific by 
way of the Columbia River. 
Occupation was begun by representa- 





























Edmond S. Meany 
Kiwanis is indebted to Prof. Meany and the 
University, Seattle, Kiwanis Club for this most in- 
teresting article. 
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tives of the North West Company of 
Montreal in the Lake McLeod region, 
a part of the old Oregon Country 
which later became British Columbia. 
Five years later the Americans estab- 
lished Astoria (1811) at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. The fur trade, 
begun by the early explorers along the 
coasts, was the principal lure of these 
first settlements, British and American. 


Diplomatic History of the Oregon 
Country 


Diplomatic history involving the 
Oregon Country may be said to have 
commenced with the Nootka Sound 
controversy (1789-1795) but a more 
continuous phase of that development 
arose with the War of 1812. - The 
partners of John Jacob Astor sold 
Astoria to agents of the North West 
Company under conditions resembling 
a conquest. Article I of the Treaty of 
Ghent (December 24, 1814), provided 
for the retrocession of conquered areas. 
Astoria was included in that provision. 

International relations in rapid suc- 


cession colored the succeeding fur- 
trade years. In 1818 Great Britain 


and the United States concluded the 
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famous “Joint Occupancy” Treaty 
for the Oregon Country, providing 
that “Any country that may be 
claimed by either party on the 
northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony Mountains” 
should be free and open to both 
powers for a period of ten years. 
Later in the same year an impor- 
tant ceremony took place at the 
mouth of the Columbia River: The 
British name of Fort George was 
supplanted by the original name, 
Astoria; the Stars and Stripes re- 
placed the British flag; the local 
British officers Keith and Hickey 
handed to J. B. Prevost, the Amer- 
ican representative, a document 
signed in triplicate transferring pos- 
session of Astoria to the United 
States. 

Few people remember an historic 
line cutting diagonally across the 
continent from the southeast to the 
northwest, an international relation 


linking Florida with the Oregon 
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Country. In 1819, Spain and the 
United States framed the treaty 
transferring Florida and establish- 
ing a boundary between Spanish 
and American areas. From that 
time forward the southern boundary 
of the Oregon Country was def- 
initely fixed at the forty-second 
parallel of north~latitude. 


Russia Extended Her Claims 

Russia was extending her Amer- 
ican claims southward and in 1821 
the Czar issued a decree:forbidding 
approach to those claims within one 
hundred miles. As the Oregon 
Country extended indefinitely to the 
northward, both Great Britain and 
the United States objected to that 
Russian decree. Those objections 
had two important results. The 
Russian Minister to the United 
States was told that the time was 
past for further colonization on 
American soil by European powers. 
President Monroe included that 
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statement in his message to Congress 
on December 2, 1823, thus making it 
a part of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
President's message also stated that 
the American Minister to Russia had 
been instructed to open negotiations 
there. The result was the treaty of 
April 5, 1824, between Russia and the 
United States fixing the limit of 
mutual claims at fifty-four degrees 
and forty minutes of north latitude. 
A similar treaty was signed by Russia 
and Great Britain in the following 
February. These treaties established 
the northern boundary of the Oregon 
Country. The eastern boundary was 
the Stony or Rocky Mountains and the 
western boundary was, of course, the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The North West Company was 
merged with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1821 and in 1824 Dr. John 
McLoughlin arrived as Chief Factor 
to begin his remarkable career in the 
Pacific Northwest. He removed head- 


quarters from Fort George (Astoria) 
one hundred miles up the Columbia 
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River where he established Fort Van- 
couver, Other trading posts were 
strengthened and increased in number. 
For a decade it seemed certain that the 
Oregon Country would become, wholly 
British. The “Joint Occupancy” 
Treaty was given an indefinite exten- 
sion in 1827. 

Changes came rather rapidly when 
the fur-trade began to lose its dom- 
inance. The impending change was 
recognized by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany itself when its officers began, in 
1838, to organize the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company. That move 
was at least accelerated, if not prompt- 
ed, by the arrival of American mission- 
aries. 


The Uncrowned King of Columbia 


Doctor McLoughlin, “the Un- 
crowned King of the Columbia,” was a 
loyal officer of his company. Hoping 
that he could at least save the Columbia 
River as the boundary between Amerti- 
can and British claims, he directed 
the first American missionaries, the 
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Methodists, arriving in 1834, to settle 
in the Willamette Valley. Two years 
later, when the group known as the 
Whitman Mission arrived, he directed 
them to the Walla Walla Valley, 
which was also south of the Columbia 
River. The first Catholic missionaries 
arrived in 1838 from the diocese of 
Quebec. Since they were British, Doc- 
tor McLoughlin clung to his boundary 
plan by directing them to begin work 
in the Cowlitz Valley and along the 
shores of Puget Sound, north of the 
Columbia River. As the missionaries 
received reénforcements and when the 
pioneer agricultural settlers began to 
arrive, Doctor McLoughlin’s boundary 
planbroke down. Branch missions were 
established on either side of the Colum- 
bia River and the settlers chose their 
own areas in which to stake out claims. 
In spite of these infractions of his rule, 
both missionaries and settlers have left 
abundant evidence of manifold kind- 
nesses received at the hands of Doctor 
McLoughlin in their hours of need. 
(Turn to page 157) 
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Was Franklin’s Junto the First Service Club? 


Some Contrasts and (Comparisons with Kiwanis 


By Js HOWARD STOUTEMYER 


Heap, DEpartTMENT orf Epucation, FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
Memeer, Kiwanis Cus or FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


VERY thoughtful editorial 

on Benjamin. Franklin and 

the Junto was presented by 

Roe Fulkerson in Tue Kr- 

WANIS MAGAZINE. Since certain simi- 
larities between it and the modern 
service clubs were suggested, further 
discussion may not be inappropriate. 
Soon after Franklin went to Phila- 
delphia he found three young friends 
who were also interested in reading, 
writing and debating, and thus they 
sought to repair their limited school- 
ing. In the autumn of 1727 he formed 
his “ingenious friends into a club of 
mutual improvement which we called 
the Junto,” a debating society limited 


in number to twelve. The charter 
members were: Franklin, printer; 
Hugh Meredith, printer; Stephen 


Potts, printer; George Webb, printer ; 
Joseph Breintnal, copyer of deeds; 
Thomas Godfrey, mathematician ; 
Nicholas Hull, surveyor; William 
Parsons, shoemaker; William Maug- 
ridge, joiner ; Robert Grace, capitalist ; 
William Coleman, merchant’s clerk. 
With the exception of Robert Grace, 
all were working men. Hence it was 
often called “The Leathern Apron 
Club.” Since four of the eleven were 
printers, Franklin did not favor the 
“single classification idea.” For the 
purposes of the Junto, the selection of 
men interested in “mutual improve- 
ment” was much preferable to choos- 
ing men prominent in the several busi- 
nesses in Philadelphia. 


Membership 


Upon his reception, each candidate 
stood and answered these questions: 

“1. Have you any particular disre- 

spect for any present member ? 

2. Do you sincerely declare your 

love for mankind in general of what 

profession or religion soever? 

3. Do you think any person ought 

to be harmed in his body, name or 

goods, for mere speculative opinion, 

or his external way of worship? 

4. Do you love truth for truth’s 

sake and will you endeavour to find 

and receive it yourself and commu- 

nicate it to the others?” 

Once a month each member was re- 
quired to “produce one or more queries 
on any point of morals, politics, or a 


natural philosophy, to be discussed by 
the company ; and once in three months 
produce and read an essay of his own 
writing, on any subject he pleased.” 
In addition twenty-four rules were 
adopted which each member pledged 
to read before coming to the meeting. 



































J. Howard Stoutemyer 


Though the entire list would repay a 
reading, the following are the most 
suitable for our purpose. 
“1. Have you met with anything 
in the author you last read, remark- 
able or suitable to be communicated 
to the Junto, particularly in history, 
poetry, travel, mechanic arts, or 
other parts of knowledge ? 
2. What new story have you lately 
heard agreeable for telling in con- 
versation ? 
6. Do you know of a fellow citizen, 
who has lately done a worthy action 
deserving praise and imitation or 
who has lately committed an error, 
proper for us to be warned against 
and avoided ? 
12. Hath any deserving stranger 
arrived in town since last meeting ? 
13. Do you know of any deserving 
young beginner, lately set up, whom 
it lies in the power of the Junto any 
way to encourage ? 
14. Have you lately observed any 
defects in the laws of your country, 
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of which it would be proper to move 
the legislature for an amendment? 
Or do you know of any beneficial 
law that is wanting?” 


Membership Activity 

Besides conversing on the topics sug- 
gested’ by these queries, questions in 
science and morals were discussed, as 
in a debating society. Declamation 
was also one of the exercises, and an 
essay was expected to be read every 
night. In the pleasant season of the 
year, the Junto met once a month at 
some proper place across the river for 
bodily exercise. ... The Junto, on 
one of the pleasant days of every sum- 
mer, held high festival, dined together, 
and sang the jovial songs of that jovial 
time. Franklin himself sang many a 
good song at the anniversary of the 
Junto. The man was esteemed a dull- 
dog in those days who could not sing 
a song. 

The Junto proved of great benefit 
to the members in securing their “hon- 
orable designs.” By its means, Frank- 
lin was enabled to establish his print- 
ing business and later to become a 
successful editor. Through the Junto, 
he eliminated the inefficient private 
nightwatchman and substituted an effi- 
cient one under the authority of the 
city. Likewise he secured the paving, 
cleaning and lighting of the streets. 
Through the influence of the Junto, 
Franklin started an academy which 
later developed into the University of 
Pennsylvania. By means of the 
Junto, a subscription library was es- 
tablished which proved of immense 
value to Philadelphia and led also to 
the many others like it inethe colonies. 

Since the Junto had proved so valu- 
able, certain members desired the ad- 
mission of their friends. Since in- 
crease of numbers would prevent the 
club from carrying out its original 
purpose of “mutual improvement,” 
Franklin proposed that each member 
form a subsidiary club of his friends 
and sponsor its work. “The advan- 
tages proposed were, the improvement 
of so many more. young citizens by the 
use of our institutions; our_better ac- 
quaintance with the general sentiments 
of the inhabitants on any occasion, as 
the Junto members might propose 
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what queries we should desire, and was 
to report to the Junto what passed in 
his separate club; promotion of our 
particular interests in business by more 
extensive recommendation, andthe in- 
crease of our influence in public affairs, 
and our power of doing good by spread- 
ing through the several clubs the sen- 
timents of the Junto.” Five or six 
clubs were organized which flourished 
according to the zeal of its sponsor. 


The American Philosophical Society 


In 1743, Franklin organized The 
American Philosophical Society which 
included “the ingenious men residing 
in the several colonies.” Members re- 
sided in New England, New York, 
Maryland, Virginia and Carolina. 
They kept up a constant correspond- 
ence and met the first Friday of each 
month (October to May) in Philadel- 
phia. This society sought to discover 
and cultivate new plants useful to the 
planters, new developments in mathe- 
matics, chemistry and other sciences, 
new inventions for saving labor, and 
all sorts of manufactures. Indeed it 
was interested in all scientific “experi- 
ments that let light into the nature of 
matter, and multiply the conveniences 
and pleasures of life.” In January 
1769, the Junto and this society were 
united. The American Philosophical 
Society is the parent of all our leading 
learned societies and is still in active 
service as a local soviety in Philadel- 
phia. 


Did Franklin Originate the Idea of the 
Junto? 


Whence came the idea of the Junto? 
Did Franklin originate it or did he get 
it elsewhere. While no dogmatic an- 
swer can be given, the following pos- 
sibilities may be considered. Parton, a 
biographer of Franklin, claims that he 
copied it from the Neighborhood Bene- 
fit Societies which Cotton Mather had 
established in the several churches in 
the vicinity of Boston. Ben’s father 
was a member and no doubt Ben often 
attended the meetings. Parton asserts: 
“It is evident from the rules and us- 
ages of the Junto, that Franklin de- 
rived the plan of it from his boyish 
recollections of Cotton Mather’s Bene- 
fit Societies.” In a recent volume on 
Franklin, Russell Phillips believes 
“that Franklin drew on other sources. 
It has already been revealed that Ben 
was a reader of John Locke, whose 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 
grew out of discussions among friends 
of the philosopher who met infor- 
mally; that Ben had admired the cof- 
fee-house clubs of London, and above 
all that his model Sir Roger De Cover- 
ley, was a leading spirit of that club 
whose doings are so often described in 
the ‘Spectator.’ ” 
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The Discussion Groups of Various 
Ages 

Social groups of more or less per- 
manence have existed since ancient 
times. Xenophon’s Symposium por- 
trayed Socrates and his friends drink- 
ing together and discussing the events 
of the day. The Romans had their 
sodalities. Likewise the Spanish had 
similar organizations for Junto comes 
from Juntar to join, and hence meant 
any meeting for a common purpose. 
The word club is supposed to come 
from the Saxon word Cléofa, to divide. 
The oldest English clubs were in- 
formal gatherings for dining and 
drinking and the members “clubbed” 
together to pay the expenses. Many 
such clubs had been founded in Lon- 
don during the seventeenth century. 

The character of the meetings of the 
Royal Society, founded by Charles II 
in 1660, and the leading club of its 
day, is shown by a few excerpts from 
the diary of Samuel Pepys. On 
February 1, 1664, he was a guest. The 
king laughed to scorn Sir Wm. Petty’s 
proposed new boat for the royal navy. 
“To the coffee-house, where I heard 
Lt. Col. Baron tell very good stories 
of his travels over the high hills in 
Asia above the clouds: how clear the 
sky is above them, how thicke like a 
mist the way is through the cloud that 
wets like a sponge one’s clothes, the 
ground above the clouds all dry and 
parched.” An entry February 15, 
1665 states: “With Creed to Gresham 
College, where I had been by Mr. 
Povy the last week proposed to be ad- 
mitted as a member; and was this day 
admitted by signing a book and being 
taken by the hand by the President, 
my Lord Brunkard, and some words 
of admittance said to me. But it is 
a most acceptable thing to hear their 
discourse, and see their experiments 
which were this day upon the nature 
of fire. After this being done, they 
to the Crowne Taverne behind the 
‘Change, and there my Lord and most 
of the company to a club supper. Here 
excellent discourse till ten at night and 
then home.” After Benjamin Frank- 
lin had attained eminence in science, 
he was made a member without fee 
and without condition of residence. 


Some Contrasts and Comparisons 

Some one will ask, Why study the 
Junto or other early club? The rea- 
son is: We are still experimenting 
with problems that vexed them, and 
we may spare ourselves trouble by a 
better knowledge of the work they have 
done. Some of these problems have 
been settled more than once, but they 
are constantly recurring because we 
are ignorant of that fact. 

For this purpose, we may make some 
contrasts and comparisons with modern 
service clubs. 
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1. From the above data, we may 
conclude that the Junto was not the 
first club either in the colonies or in 
England, for the Benefit Societies were 
active when Franklin was a boy, and 
clubs in England had been established 
for a century or more. However, the 
Junto, continued in the American 
Philosophical Society, has had the 
longest continuous existence of any 
club in America. 

2. The Junto was a debating club, 
and not a dining club, though it had 
an anniversary dinner each year. 
While numerous social _ projects 
emerged from its deliberations, the 
Junto was not primarily a service club. 
It held that the “mutual improvement” 
of its members was a motive superior 
to a social program without thought 
for the growth of its members. Our 
epigrams state: No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, and a fountain 
soon runs dry unless the source of its 
waters is continually replenished. Un- 
less the growth of the members is stim- 
ulated, dry rot soon appears and drift- 
wood eventually clogs the club activi- 
ties. The records of the club should 
be able to show a credit sheet for each 
man similar to this statement from 
Holy Writ: “And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and Man.” 

3. The Junto was a small independ- 
ent club. Hence it was perfectly free 
to develop as its members desired. In 
contrast, modern service clubs belong 
to a large international organization 
with hundreds of clubs and thousands 
of members. Unity and conformity 
are good in so far as they tend to de- 
velop the essential purposes of each 
local club. They become bad when 
state or international organization de- 
mand certain results at the expense of 
the natural growth of the local club. 
Wise selection of district, state, and 
international officers is our chief safe- 
guard. Hence here as in civic affairs, 
the safety of the local club depends on 
the intelligence and integrity of the 
individual members in the selection of 
their local officers and their representa- 
tives. 

4. The Junto had clearly established 
purposes, namely “mutual improve- 
ment.” The American Philosophical 
Society covered all the developments 
in science and mechanics. There 
should be as definite specific reasons 
for the organization of the service club. 
Its issues should be vital and neces- 
sary. Both the international organi- 
zation and the local club should state 
their purposes as clearly as a business 
house does its budget. Unless such 
purposes are clearly stated and defi- 
nitely striven for, club activity will 
tend more or less to follow chance or 
caprice. Then too these purposes must 

(Turn to page 155) 
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Walpi, Arizona, home of the Snake Dance of the Hopis. 


Where Leads the Indians’ Trail? 


By HON. SCOTT LEAVITT 


MeMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MONTANA AND CHAIRMAN, House CommirTTeEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


HE conscientious student of 

Indian affairs is struck by the 

truth ef Lord Lister’s famous 

maxim to the fraternity of 
doctors, “Never forget how inadequate 
is your knowledge, and that you must 
be students all your life.” 

Those of us charged with some offi- 
cial responsibility in connection with 
this problem most devoutly pray that 
all who approach it from any angle 
whatsoever will do so with full realiza- 
tion that to no problem is the Lister 
maxim more applicable, because fully 
as great and as fundamental harm has 
been and is being done to the Indians 
themselves by honest people, speaking 
or acting excitedly upon half informa- 
tion, as has ever been perpetrated by 
wilful conspirators against their rights 
and interests. 

We have the habit of referring to 
the “Indian problem” as though it 
could be defined in an all inclusive 
statement. Remember, however, that 


there are 193 Indian tribes in 26 differ- 
ent states, and speaking 58 languages. 





The desert Navajo of the Southwest is 
widely divergent in history and tradi- 

















Hon. Scott Leavitt 
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tions from the Sioux, the Crow and the 
Cheyenne of the wide plains which 
were the buffalo country. They have, 
however, a language of signs which is 
fairly common among them, at any 
rate common enough to be a symbol of 
the similarity which does exist among 
the various tribal problems and which 
brings them together upon at least 
some common ground. 


Hi pr Medicine 


I have in mind that in the spring of 
1926 five Hopi Indians from Arizona 
danced their snake dance in the plaza 
before the nation’s capitol. About them 
were many powerful in governmental 
affairs. The Vice-President was there. 
There were Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Congress. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was present, 
and against the background of the 
mighty white edifice were thousands of 
curious and interested citizens. They 
were crowded upon the stairways. They 
clung to the pedestals and the historic 
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statuary. They filled the balconies 
that encircle the mighty dome itself. 


As the Hopis danced my memory 
went winging to a far different setting. 
To my imagination those Indians were 
dancing half naked, painted, and chant- 
ing their low pitched call, so like the 
voice of the empty desert, at their own 
native Arizona pueblo of Walpi, where 
I had been a year before. I saw Walpi 
perched high on its barren mesa of red 
and yellow rock under a glaring sun. 
I thought of the burning drouth the 
desert tribes and their forbears have 
met and struggled with throughout the 
centuries. I knew that the weird cere- 
mony of the snakes was not just a 
pageant or a spectacle, but that in its 
native meaning it was a yearning, earn- 
est supplication for rain—rain for their 
scanty crops of desert corn; rain that 
their meagre springs might not fail; 
rain that they and theirs might not die 
a choking death under the pitiless 
desert sky. They sang their prayers to 
the twisting snakes that they in turn 
might carry them into the crevices of 
the earth and thus to the dwellers un- 
derground, to the spirits who rule there 
the rain and the fruitfulness of the 
soil. 

There was a bright sun shining in 
Washington as the Hopis danced. It 
was a sun as hot as that of their distant 
desert. In a short span of hours clouds 
crept above the horizon’s edge from out 
the sea. Rain poured for a night and a 
day from a leaden sky. You, of course, 
may give as much or as little credence 
to the potency of the Hopi medicine as 
I tell the story because it 
furnishes me the parable I need. 

Because many of the nearly 350,000 
of varying quanta of Indian blood liv- 
ing within the United States are still 
restricted wards of the Government; 
because a great percentage even of 
those who have passed from a status 
of wardship are still actively interested 
in tribal claims against the Govern- 
ment, Washington the Capital, where 
sits that Government, is the focal point 
to which they come, especially during 
the sessions of the Congress. They are 
the many tribes. 
Young men, educated and garbed in 
the white man’s way; old men in moc- 
casins and braided hair; and from time 
to time delegations in the paint and 
feathers of bygone days. 


you wish. 


representatives of 


The office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and the rooms of the 
House and Senate Committees on In- 
dian Affairs are their special points of 
contact with their government. 


Through those who represent them in 
Senate and in House they present their 
various matters in the form of bills. 
At every session many measures are 
enacted, and likewise every session ends 
with many prayers unanswered. 


THE KIWANIS 


Dealing Justly with Human Beings 


The Indian problem has to do with 
the need of dealing justly with human 
beings and of giving them what is their 
due, without at the same time doing 
them that greatest and most permanent 
injustice of retarding the development 
of their self-reliance and initiative by a 
paternalism too long continued. 

It requires perspective to appreciate 
that real progress, and what pregress, 





























Bird Rattler, President of the Bird Rattler 

Chapter of the Blackfeet and honorary mem- 

ber of the Kiwanis Club of Great Falls, Mon- 

tana. President Dabler of the club was made 

a Blackfoot after the tribal custom of un- 
told years. 


is being made toward the solution of 
the problem. Only in the summer of 
1926 there was celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Custer battle, and I 
personally know old men of the Sioux 
and Cheyenne nations who were war- 
riors in that carnage. They are still 
active men. From the youth to the 
age of these living men is therefore 
the stride from savagery to a degree of 
civilization remarkable rather than dis- 
couraging. And yet I encounter those 
who believe that this brief half a cen- 
tury should have accomplished as much 
for these Indians in the understanding 
and acceptance of the ways of white 
civilization as has been gained by us in 
over ten centuries. 

Do not misunderstand me to mean 
that all the progress has been made 
that might have been made. Far from 
it. There was cruelty and the despoil- 
ing of a people from the beginning. 
There were always, as there still are, 
those who have believed that the red 
race has no rights the white man is 
bound to respect. Beginning as the 
military control of a conquered people, 
the treatment of the Indians runs with 
a crimson hue of shame throughout too 
many years of our history, and it is in 
a comparatively recent day that a con- 
structive and intelligent plan has been 
undertaken with any great measure of 
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success. Even now, in spite of devoted 
work to eradicate it, injustice lingers 
and there are sharp clashes of honest 
judgment as to what policies are ‘best. 
It is neither the one who says that all is 
wrong or he who says that all is right 
who is correct. He is likewise less than 
right who holds that, because many 
educated and intelligent Indians are 
now wholly able to take care of them- 
selves, the Indian Bureau should be 
abolished and the guardianship of all 
Indians brought immediately to an end. 
He forgets that there are many thou- 
sands of older Indians in the West who 
still follow tribal ways, who speak no 
English, and who would quickly, as 
experience has shown, be despoiled of 
their lands should the protecting hand 
of the Government be withdrawn. But 
they are this far right, that every 
thought and plan and step must be to 
bring that day when the assisting hand 
may properly be withdrawn and _ the 
last ward shall walk alone, even atthe 
expense of whatever falls and failures 
are required to teach, as only experi- 
ence can, the final lesson of full inde- 
pendence. 


The Problem of Enthusiastic but 
Mistaken Friends 

This is being accomplished continu- 
ally now as to individuals. Every con- 
structive effort must be expended to 
speed the universal day. Only this: 
sound judgment and devotion to ac- 
cepted duty must temper enthusiasm. 

It is therefore plain that those in 
whose hands any measure of responsi- 
bility lies must have the problem on 
their consciences and their hearts. 
They must be willing to pay the price 
of misunderstanding and abuse in pro- 
tecting the Indians from both their 
despoilers and their mistaken friends. 

Probably no one can catch the gen- 
eral ear so readily and arouse the 
sympathies more easily than he who 
purports to speak in the name of the 
Indians. Remember, the fact that one 
can speak feelingly of wrongs does 
not necessarily prove that what he sug- 
gests 1s a correct or workable solution. 
He may be a professional agitator or 
a professional Indian. On the other 
hand, I recall meeting the representa- 
tive of a constructive Indian rights 
organization on a western reservation 
recently. He was there living close 
to his Indian friends, studying their 
needs and then coming with helpful 
information and suggestions to those of 
us into whose hands responsibility has 
been placed. I am thankful for men 
like him and for the organizations they 
represent. They are helpful in both 
criticisms and suggestions. May I sug: 
gest that Kiwanians use their own care- 
ful judgment when representations are 
made to them by anyone ? 

(Turn to page 163) 
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Seattle Convention Office at 1608 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Seattle Convention Office Opens 


The Committees -Are Busy with All Natters of Convention Procedure 


IGHT on one of the main busi- 

ness streets of the city of 

Seattle, 1608 Second Avenue 

to be exact, the Kiwanis In- 

ternational Convention Office is open 
and in active operation. 

Seattle is a city of many main busi- 
ness thoroughfares. Skyscrapers are 
being erected, old buildings are giving 
way to new ones and Seattle possesses 
no exact spot which can be termed 
“the heart of the business sec- 
tion.” The nature of the build- 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
CoNnVENTION MANAGER 
ing from the many visitors already 
registered from Kiwanis clubs of the 
Pacific Coast the place is easy to find. 
The windows of the convention of- 
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fice bearing two Kiwanis emblems, 
with the words “Kiwanis Convention 
Office Seattle June 17-21 1928” pro- 
vide the thousands of passers-by with 
continued and cumulative interest in 
the coming convention. Window ex- 
hibits showing International and dis- 
trict activities of Kiwanis attract con- 
siderable attention. 
Here in this convention office the 
business and general routine of pre- 
convention activities are con- 
ducted. Seattle committees hold 





ings and the beauties of nightly 
electric displays lead a stranger 
to believe that any one of a 
dozen streets might be classed as 
the main business thoroughfare. 

Centrally located store fronts 
are difficult to find. Seattle 
is busy and prosperous and 
casually vacant stores are 
eagerly seized by those who take 
advantage of the city’s increas- 
ing trade possibilities. General 
Chairman Gowman, however, 


aided and abetted by _ public 











spirited business men, found 
what is an almost ideal location 
for the convention office. Judg- 


Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball and Convention Manager 


for the International Convention to be held in Seattle, June 17-21. 
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their meetings here and it is sig- 
nificant that citizens, either af- 
filiated with other service clubs 
or claiming membership in no 
organization of similar nature, 
are constantly proffering their 
services to help make the con- 
vention an unequalled success. 

Here is centered a convention 


mailing department that in 





1927 sent out nearly 30,000 
pieces of first class mail and 
received nearly half that 
amount. There is no reason 


to believe the 1928 activities 
will be of less importance. 


Merton S. Heiss at the Kiwanis Convention Office, Seattle, planning 
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The bookkeeping and accounting 
division of the convention office has be- 
fore it the task of keeping a complete 
record of every hotel reservation con- 
tract received from the membership. 
Individual members are credited by 
name under their club heading with 
every hotel guarantee deposit, the 
funds are banked in a Kiwanis Inter- 
national account and upon acceptance 
of the type of reservation they desire 
the hotel is paid the amount of the 
guarantee deposit. While this pro- 
cedure entails a considerable amount of 
detailed accounting it provides a com- 
plete record of the reservation trans- 
action and is a major activity of the 
convention office. 

It is interesting to note that the Con- 
vention Bureau of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce and the membership of 
the Seattle Hotel Association have ex- 
pressed keen interest in the Kiwanis 


plan of handling conventions, They 
have whole-heartedly endorsed the plan 
of an early opening of a convention 
office where for months pre-convention 
activities can be centralized and the 
routine which can best be handled by 
the organization staging the conven- 
tion, carried on. 

Seattle’s General Convention Com- 
mittee, headed by Chairman T. Harry 
Gowman, meets every Thursday night 
at which time reports of twenty com- 
mittees are received and consideration 
given all matters connected with con- 
vention procedure. The general com- 
mittee is composed of the chairman, 
two vice-chairmen, twenty chairmen of 
the various convention committees and 
with District Governor A. H. Syverson 
of Spokane, President Dykeman and 
Secretary Emerson of the Seattle club 
as ex-officio members. All members of 
the Seattle club are assigned to definite 
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work on some committee. Seattle has 
no Kiwanians who“are not eager and 
anxious to render service. This ap- 
plies likewise to the two.other Seattle 
clubs, those of the University and 
Ballard districts. 

Thus the convention office in Seattle 
is a busy place. The hustling spirit 
of the Northwest is manifest in the 
work of the committees and in the de- 
sire of all Kiwanians in this great dis- 
trict to have an active part in what is 
regarded as a Pacific-Northwest Con- 
vention, with the Seattle club and the 
city of Seattle as the joint hosts. With 
Northwest Kiwanians the Seattle loca- 
tion is just incidental. They figure 
it’s thetr convention and they plan to 
demonstrate and prove their contention 
by registering not less than 2,000 Ki- 
wanians and ladies from the wonder 
sections which go to make up this great 
district. 


Hotel Reservations and Railroad Rates 


OTEL reservation contracts 
have been mailed to all sec- 
retaries of Kiwanis clubs and 
the contracts should be signed and re- 
turned to the convention office at as 
early a date as possible. While the 
hotel situation in Seattle is unique in 
that there are ample rooms for all 
persons attending the convention, it 
always is a good plan to make early 
reservations. 
The reservation contracts should be 
signed individually and while a man 
may sign the contract for his wife or 


other members of his family, there 
should be a contract for each indi- 
vidual. The contract should be ac- 


companied by a hotel guarantee de- 
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Policy Covering Hotel Reservations at Seattle 


(Concerning the Seattle Convention 


posit of $5.00 for each person. This 
amount should be given to the club 
secretary with the signed contracts and 
the secretary will send the contracts 
and the hotel guarantee deposits to the 
convention office, where assignment 
will be made. 

The hotel guarantee deposit will be 
applied by the hotel on the bill of the 
Kiwanian who has been assigned there. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of 
Kiwanis International permit of no 
latitude or option on the part of the 
Hotels Committee in making hotel as- 
signments and the regular constitu- 
tional procedure will be complied with 
and assignments made in order of the 
receipt of the hotel reservation request. 


A cancellation date of midnight, 
Thursday, May 31, has been set after 
which time cancellation cannot be re- 
ceived with the assurance that the hotel 
guarantee deposit can be _ recovered. 
All cancellations received prior to this 
date will automatically bring about a 
refund of the hotel guarantee deposit. 
The rooms have been contracted for at 
the hotels on this basis. 

Information of arrangements for 
special trains and the itineraries of 
the various districts is desired at the 
convention office at Seattle at as early 
a date as possible. It is necessary for 
the committees working on convention 
preliminaries to have this information. 


(Turn to page 153) 
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1. All hotel reservations must be made on the regu 
lar form and forwarded by the club ‘secretary to the 
Kiwanis Convention Office, 1608 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Wire or blanket reservations not accepted. 

2. Hotel reservations must be made through the 
Convention Office and not directly with hotels. All re- 
quests for hotel accommodations must be accompanied 
by a hotel guarantee deposit of $5.00 for each person 
for whom reservation is to be made. 

3. Hotel guarantee deposits will be paid by the 
Convention Office to the hotel where the assignment 
is made and shall be refundable only under the terms 
indicated in the reservation contract. 

4. The first assignments were made March 1. The 
Hotels Committee will make assignment of rooms in 
the order in which the reservation requests are received. 

5. Cancellations may be made up to and including 


Washington. 











midnight, Thursday, May 31, 1928, after which no 
cancellations will be accepted with the assurance that 
the hotel guarantee deposit can be returned. 

6. No transfer of assignments will be permitted. 
Hotels will deliver the rooms only to those named on 
the hotel assignment cards. These hotel assignment 
cards will be forwarded promptly after receipt of the 
hotel guarantee deposit and assignment to the hotel. 

7. All correspondence relative to reservations, as- 
signments, cancellations and refunds should be carried 
on through your club secretary. 

8. It will be the aim of the Hotels Committee to 
assign delegates from any given district to the same 
hotel as far as allowed through assignment of rooms 
in chronological order of receipt of reservations. Your 
early reservation will help keep your district delegates 
together. 
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Moonlight in levely Coconut Island, Hilo Harbor, Hawaii. 


All Photos Courtesy Matson Line 


Hilo is the port of debarkation for the Kilauea Volcano—Hawaii National Park trip. 


Aloha! Hawan, Fragrant and Enchanting 


(Carpets of Pink and Gold Flowers—(hauffeurs with Flower Hatbands—Waikiki Beach— 


Holokus—Ortental Bazaars 


-Uolcanoes 


By W. H. SELLANDER 


-Plantations 


‘Romance—Peace 


MemBer, Kiwanis CLus oF SAN FRANCISCO 


FTER Seattle, visit Hawaii! 

Kiwanians who attend the 

twelfth annual convention of 
Kiwanis International at 

Seattle, June 17-21, will be nearer the 
Hawaiian Islands than probably at any 
former time in their lives. There will 
never be a better opportunity to take 
your long-postponed trip to Honolulu. 
Hawaii is the playground and won- 
derland of the Pacific. Her hospitality 
and the spirit of aloha which pervades 
the Islands have the true feeling of 
Kiwanis. Hospitality in Hawaii is a 
rite, and the word “friend” is sacred. 
Many people think of Hawaii as a 
winter resort, but you can be assured 
that June is even more delightful than 
mid-winter. June, July and August in 
the Hawaiian Islands are far cooler 
than the same months in New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles. A noonday 
temperature of more than eighty is 
very unusual in Honolulu. June is 


to a marked degree the blossom time of 
the Hawaiian year and from May to 
August her streets are carpeted with 
pink and gold petals from the flower- 
ing trees. The northeast trade winds 
are blowing, washing all the Islands 
in a stream of cooling, invigorating air. 
This breeze continues into the night so 
that restful sleep can always be had. 

Where else in all the world will you 
find truck drivers wearing a wreath of 
flowers around their hatbands? Where 
else do chauffeurs carry ukuleles with 
them and break into haunting Ha- 
waiian song while waiting for custom- 
ers? Where else do they say “Alo- 
ha!” instead of “Good Morning!” ? 
Nowhere but in Honolulu. 

Life is restful and people are kind 
in the Hawaiian Islands. They wel- 
come you with Aloha Oe as you walk 
down the gangplank in Honolulu har- 
bor on a morning made for romance, 
with rainbows hanging over Manoa 
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Valley and a scent of ginger flowers 
coming from the hills. When you say 
good-bye, reluctantly, they place fra- 
grant leis of island flowers around 
your shoulders and you will remember 
their fragrance long after the blos- 
soms have been cast into the sea. 

The climate of Honolulu is always 
June; the June of New England and 
the middle west. The nights are never 
too cool to sit out on the lanai, or open- 
air living room, so popular in Hono- 
lulu. There is no sudden chill after 
sundown, neither is there any depress- 
ing humidity. 

Honolulu is a modern American 
city, but don’t let that frighten you 
away. It is like no other American 
city. It is a town where flowering trees 
abound in spring and summer, where 
the odor of gasoline mingles in the 
trade wind with the perfume of flowers 
from thousands of gardens and hedges, 
and where the air is always sweet with 
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The “beach boys” of Waikiki, full of life, are the clowns of Hawaii. They 
play, sing, swim, ride surfboards, and help entertain tourists. 





Seene in 


front of the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


the fragrance of green hills washed 
by the “liquid sunshine” so well known 
to all who have lived in or visited the 
Islands. 

In Honolulu’s streetcars, the sides 
of which have no windows, only cur- 
tains, you will find people with white, 
yellow and brown skins; old-time Ha- 
wallan women wearing holokus, the 
long flowing garment said to have 
been copied from nightgowns given 
their lightly-clad grandmothers by the® 
wives of the early missionaries. This 
capacious garment is seen to-day only 
on the kamaaina (old native) women, 
and is generally black in color and in 
some cases elaborately adorned with 
black lace and other ornamentation. 
On the streets of the city Fifth Avenue 
sports costumes are equaled in number 
and brilliancy by the gay kimonos and 
obis of young, pretty Japanese girls 
born in the islands, and who are 
American citizens by virtue of the cir- 
cumstance. The Is- 


hiking, polo, are a few of the things to 
occupy your time. 

After seeing Honolulu you can gain 
an excellent idea of the geology, topog- 
raphy, products and people of Hawaii 
by taking the eighty-five mile automo- 
bile ride around the Island of Oahu. 
This ride takes you first to Nuuanu 


Pali, the scenic lion of the Island and 


voted by world tourists the most en- 
trancing view of their entire cruise. 
Here you see the formation of all the 
islands of Hawaii; jagged green vol- 
canic peaks with verdant valleys on 
either side and many of their summits 
wreathed in trade wind clouds. The 
road winds, a broad ribbon of concrete, 


down the face of the cliff and to the’ 


valleys below where sugar cane waves 
in the ocean breeze and pineapples 
ripen on the upland slopes, with bril- 
liant green rice fields here and there, 
tended by Chinese farmers. On every 
island of the Territory of Hawaii, 








land of Oahu (Oh- 
ah-hoo) contains 
cosmopolitan Hon- 
olulu, metropolis of 
Hawaii. Surf-riding 
and outrigger canoe- 
ing at famous Wai- 
kiki Beach, dining 
in Hawaiian restau- 
rants, shopping in 
Oriental bazaars, 
listening to Ha- 
watian band con- 
certs, visiting Bish- 
op Museum, a 
treasure-house of 
Hawaiian and Poly- 
nesian relics; the 
aquarium at Waiki- 
ki, with its rainbow- 
hued fish; bathing 
in Waikiki’s never- 





cold water, motor- 
ing over perfect 


highways, golfing, 


Waikiki, the heart of Hawaii's playground, seen from a navy plane. 
mew Royal Hawaiian Hetel and its historic neighbor, the Moana. 














Your arrival at Honolulu is an unforgettable part of your Hawaiian tour. 
The steamship is escorted by Hawaiian outrigger canoes. 


U. S. A., there are sugar, pineapples 
and rice, so on this trip you see a cross- 
section of their agricultural life. 

For countless ages, volcanoes on the 
floor of the Pacific had been piling up 
layer on layer of lava. Finally the 
chaim of islands known as Hawaii 
emerged from the ocean, and in time 
became covered with the most beautiful 
foliage, trees and vegetation. The sum- 
mits of Hawaii's highest mountains 
rise from ten to almost fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The distances between the various 
islands of Hawaii make it necessary to 
take an over-night trip to travel from 
Honolulu to Maui, Hawaii or Kauai. 
This method of travel adds to the is- 
lands’ natural flavor of romance. 

It is on the little steamers that you 
come close to the real life of Hawaii. 
Always there is a strong sweet wind. 
On the forward deck is probably a 
group of Hawaiian laborers with uku- 
leles and guitars, 
singing the songs 
| of Hawaii with the 
haunting sweetness 
and hint of forgot- 
ten glory possible 
only to the Polyne- 
sian. If there is a 
»| full moon the sea 
| and sky take on 
radiances of almost 
unearthly _ beauty. 
Here is no harsh, 
cold coast chill with 
fog, but fairy seas 
made for romance 
and beauty. In the 
early morning you 
look out of your 
Stateroom to see coco 
palms fringing a 
beach, or waterfalls 
on a cliff towering 








ef the Pacific, in the background. 


Photo by U. S, Naval Air Service 
In the foreground are the 
Diamend Head, the Gibraltar 


above the ocean. 
Before you is a new 
(Turn to page 163) 
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N an earlier civilization a method of punishing mur- 
derers was ingenious in its cruelty. The victim was 
chained to the murderer at the neck, wrists, ankles and 

around the body. There it remained until the corpse dis- 
integrated. 


It would take the pen of Edgar Allan Poe properly to 
describe what happened after that! The murderer with 
his grewsome burden, of course, was driven from the neigh- 
borhood of every human habitation. Into the deserts and 
waste places he went with his crime chained to him. Few 
if any ever survived the ordeal. 


Not a pretty thing to think of, I recalled it this morn- 
ing when I was compelled ‘to stop work to go out in a 
storm to buy cigarettes. Forty years ago I began to 
smoke “‘coffin tacks” as they are sweetly called by those 
who do not smoke them. Inside of a year my sin—if 
tobacco is a sin—was a fixed habit. 


For all those years I have been chained hand and foot 
tomy crime! All those years I have been happy when and 
where I could smoke and unhappy when and where I 
could not. I doubt not that many people have wished that 
public opinion would drive me and my ill-smelling burden 
out into the deserts and the waste places, where I would not 
offend the olfactory nerve of innocent bystanders. 


I know a man whose occupation requires that he talk 
in public. Every sixth word he hesitates and says “er.” 
His habit is chained, corpse-like to him, lowering his ef- 
fectiveness as an executive. He is not dumb but he sounds 
that way. 

Another man reached the stepping stone to a high place 
he coveted. A wonderful man, he is chained to a habit 
of profanity which he doesn’t realize. His oath-punctuated 
conversation kept him out of his high ambition. The men 
who loved the organization could not sponsor a man 
chained to such a corpse. 

Another man is chained to habits of wastefulness. Al- 
ways making money easily, he has been as loose as ashes 
with it. Desired for a splendid position, he was passed 
up for a less brilliant man with the savings habit. The 
company argued that a man who could not take care of 
his own money would not take care of theirs. 


Cases could be multiplied indefinitely. As you read, 
you remember incidents in your own experience. Few men 
go through life without some handicap, easily dispensed 
with, if they only realize how they were obstructed by it 
on their road to prosperity and success. 

Most of us are chained to some kind of a corpse; a mere 
matter of habit, usually one highly objectionable to other 
people. 

Tell me not of a man’s strength or of the strength of 
his opponents. Tell me of their weaknesses and I will 
predict the winner in any contest between them. Other 
people do not defeat us in the race of life. We defeat 
ourselves with our minor weaknesses. We are chained to 
certain things which we drag after us through life. Our 


progress is impeded, we walk haltingly and lame, we pull 
steadily upstream, because of that dead thing chained 
to us, some corpse we have killed in a careless moment. 


A weakness for the wine when it is whiskey colored, an 
ear turned to the rustle of unholy feminine garments, an ill- 
smelling pipe, a mouth given to profanity, a trick of sar- 
casm, a failure to give praise and appreciation when de- 
served, a dominating complex or what have you; all 
corpses chained to those who slay—chained to us for life, 
making us unpopular. 


For the most prominent position near the entrance of 
a great fraternal building, a motto was needed to fill a 
space. The old man who headed the organization thought 
long and earnestly for an appropriate one. Finally, he 
wrote “Know Thyself,” as the most important command 
he could put before the organization. 

Consciously or unconsciously he had copied the “Ne quis 
nimis” (Know thyself) inscription on the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi which has been variously ascribed to 
Chilo, Pythagoras and Solon. This same idea has been 
in the mind and on the tongue of the philosophers of all 
ages. 

Before you or I or any man may hope to understand 
others he must first understand himself. Before he can 
conquer others he must first conquer himself and the first 
step of conquest is to study the enemy. What is the enemy 
which holds us back? What is the corpse to which we are 
chained and which is retarding our footsteps in the direc- 
tion we are traveling? 


You and I and the other fellow rail at fate. We think 
the other fellows have all the luck. We are egotists enough 
to think we could have gone as far, if we had had the 
same chances they had. We know the fault lies somewhere 
outside of ourselves. But the chances are that we carry 
some corpse chained to us to which we are so accustomed 
that it no longer annoys us. 


To “know ourselves” is to make a long stride towards 
ridding ourselves of our corpse. To know what it is, to 
know how it affects others, is to break many of the chains 
which bind it to us. 

A New Year’s resolution is never out of order. It is 
never too late to mend or modify a fault. When a corpse 
clogs our feet, should we not look carefully to see how 
firmly we are chained to it? 

Let us not look to others for the faults which hold us 
back. Not only charity, but criticism, should begin at 
home. What is your particular corpse? What have you 
by your own act chained to yourself? What is it that 
holds you back ? 


Old Omar, so often right, was never righter than when 
he said: 
“IT sent my Soul through the Invisibie 
Some letter of the After-life to spell 
And by and by my Soul returned to me 
And answered ‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell.’ ” 
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Aviation Presents a Great Opportunity to Kiwanis 


Landing-Fields Needed for Communities —-Another Field of Vocational Guidance 


for the New Generations 


By DR. T. C. YOUNG 


Member, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PusLic Arrairs FOR THE UNITED STaTES 


iND Director or CALIFORNIA STatTeE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


O swiftly that millions of Amer- 
icans scarcely realize it, this 

country is becoming one of the 

world’s outstanding nations in 
the air. There was a day, soon after 
the war, when comparatively little fly- 
ing was done in the United States. 
Army and Navy aviation faltered, 
while the two services wrangled over 
the merits of battleships versus bomb- 
dropping airplanes. Congress was 
dazed by the display of verbal pyro- 
technics, and contused by the technical 
problems By 1926, when 
the badly needed Air Commerce Act 
was passed, we had lost many of our 
hard-won The French had 
set new marks for sustained flight, for 
distance flying, and for altitude. We 
failed to win the Schneider Cup for 
seaplanes. But we were busy laying 
the foundation for what has been the 
most amazing year in American avia- 
tion. The Air Mail Service 


presented, 


rec ords. 


ductor compass had been tested on the 
second Ford tour, and was waiting to 
guide Lindbergh to Paris and Brock 
and Schlee around the world. Fog- 
piercing lights were being developed. 


Flying Farther—Higher—L onger 


Since January 1, 1927, men have 
flown farther, flown higher, and flown 
longer than ever before. And_ the 
heroes of nearly all these exploits were 
American. To begin with, the Army’s 
“good-will” fliers made a remarkable 
international air voyage of 20,500 
miles. Then came DePinedo’s flight 
of 30,200 miles for the glory of Italy. 
Lindbergh’s one-stop flight from San 
Diego to New York in 21 hours and 
20 minutes set a new transcontinental 
record. There followed the pioneer 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific voy- 
ages of Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, 
Maitland, Smith, Goebel, Jensen, 





was training such men as 
Lindbergh and others now 
making aviation history. Air 
transport was reaching out. 
New aircraft factories were 
being started, and old ones 
reopened. The Government, 
with direct and indirect ap- 
propriations of more than 
$100,000,000, was reorgan- 
izing the Army and Navy 
flying services, 

The Air Mail Service was 
being ready for its 
transter to private air-trans- 
port companies. The Ford 
reliability tour was being 
scheduled. Technical de- 
vices and new navigational 
and other instruments were 
being invented and perfected. 


made 





Planes with unprecedented 
lifting _power were being 
built. The factors of safety 


and the commercial poten- 
tiality of the airplane were 
being greatly increased. Some 
4,500 men were learning to 
fly. The air-cooled engine 
was being groomed for its 
hop across the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The earth-in- 





Brock and Schlee (a Detroit Kiwan- 
ian), and Haldeman (member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida) 
and Miss Elder. The achievements of 
the first eight months in the field of 
aviation—the record-breaking endur- 
ance flight of Chamberlin and Acosta ; 
the successful trans-Atlantic voyages 
of Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd; 
the mastery of the San Francisco-Hon- 
olulu route by Maitland and Hegen- 
berger, and later by Smith, Goebel, 
and Jensen; the flight of Brock and 
Schlee from Newfoundland to Lon- 
don; the 2,500-mile hop of Miss Elder 
and Captain Haldeman; the National 
Air Tour for the Ford Trophy, during 
which twelve airplanes visited twenty- 
four cities along a route 4,000 miles in 
length—these have raised the United 
States to a position of proud pre- 
eminence in the navigation of the air. 

Brock and Schlee, in almost daily 
Hights in the eighteen days 
following August 27—flights 
of from 485 to 1,075 miles— 
covered. 12,296 miles, from 
Harbor Grace to Tokyo. 
Miss Elder and Captain 
Haldeman, in a similar type 
of machine, landed in the 
Atlantic, some 2,500 miles 


from their starting point, 
thus ending the longest 


flight over water ever made 
by an airplane, as well as the 
longest hop ever made by a 
woman. 

There have been some 
failures, but the achieve- 
ments have outweighed them 
by such a large margin that 
1927 is likely to be set down 
as the year in which the first 
real forward strides in com- 
mercial aviation were made 
by this country. The coun- 
try has become air-mind- 
ed. It has embarked upon 
an unprecedented develop- 
ment of commercial and mili- 
tary aviation. The United 
States, birthplace of the air- 
plane, has at last awakened 








During a visit to the California-Nevada District while International Presi- 
dent, Ralph A. Amerman took the air, with Kiwanian T. C. Young, as pilot, 
in order te see the metropolitan area from every angle. 
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to the possibilities of air 
travel. Who can safely say 
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there is a limit on what the next year 
may bring in the way of amazing per- 
formances in the air? 


More Aircraft Plants Than Auto- 
mobile Factories 


There are in this country today 
more commercial aircraft manutactur- 
ing plants than automobile factories. 
Five railroads are now considering 
augmenting their rail passenger serv- 
ice. (The railways were confounded 
by the rapid development of the motor- 
truck; they are not going to be caught 
napping again.) Aviation schools are 
springing up all over the country. 
Virtually all of them report plenty of 
students, and some have been unable 
to take care of all the applicants for 
training. More than two thousand 
civilians have applied for aviation 
pilots’ licenses, and more than fifteen 
hundred applications for plane licerises 
have been received by the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of »Com- 
merce. Judging from the advance 
orders received by airplane manufac- 
turers, the number of airplane licenses 
issued at Washington will exceed 2,500 
within the next four months. Hun- 
dreds of cities and towns all over the 
United States are establishing, or plan- 
ning to establish, airports. Air mail 
planes are flying regularly, day and 
night, over 17,000 miles, and by the 
end of the year the daily mileage is 
expected to exceed 21,500 miles. 


U.S.Has Greatest Number of Commer- 


cial Miles Flown 


Department of Commerce figures 
show that in 1926 commercial flights 
in France totaled 3,293,000 miles; in 
England, 840,000 miles; in Germany, 
3,816,131 miles; and in the United 
States, 4,228,770 miles. No other na- 
tion approaches the volume of mail 
and express transported over American 
airways, and even with a smaller pas- 
senger-carrying business, the commer- 
cial aviation mileage of the United 
States is expected by the end of the year 
to be almost equal to the total com- 
mercial flying mileage of ail Europe. 
More than 11,500,000 miles were cov- 
ered in civil flying in the United States 
in the first six months of 1927, and 
over 390,000 passengers were carried. 
Airway operators alone covered 2,500,- 
000 miles. 

According to an announcement of 
the aeronautics division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 85 cities, with a 
total population of 25,000,000 are be- 
ing served by air mail. Every day 
some fifty planes take the air with let- 
ters, passengers and express. Along 
the transcontinental route, between 


New York and Salt Lake City, there 
are twelve airports and ninety-two in- 
termediate fields, connected by more 
than six hundred electric and automat- 





ic gas beacons. It is the youngest, 
straightest, safest and fastest of all the 
great modern arteries of travel. In 
1926 there was but one death in the 
Air Mail Service for 2,292,000 miles 
flown. The lines operating at the pres- 
ent time are carrying as much mail in 
a day as the European lines carry in a 
month. A year or two ago night flying 
was the biggest problem in ‘aviation. 
This year more than $260,000 have 
been spent in setting up beacons and 
landing lights at emergency fields. 
Next year more than $3,000,000 will 
be available for extending these safe- 
guards to other mail routes and air- 
ways. Eventually ten thousand miles 
will be lighted. 

In bringing the Air Mail Service to 
its present state of development, the 
Post Office Department has spent: in 
round figures $17,000,000, part of 
which it got back in air mail postage, 
and part of which it recovered last 
summer through the sale of its planes 
and other assets to private air transport 
companies. It has taken nearly ten 
years and the lives of thirty-three mail 
pilots to make what is generally recog- 
nized.a8 the soundest~contribution to 
commercial aviation. Since 1918 there 
has been stretched over the nation a 
network of 10,370 miles of air mail 
lines. The Post Office Department 
has speeded up the mails, and thereby 
quickened the nation’s business. This 
service was the first in the world to 
keep the mails moving at night. At 
present, it is the longest, best equipped, 
and most modern air route in the 
world. Since July 1, 1924, it has been 
bringing east-bound planes from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic in about 
twenty-nine hours, and moving mail 
from New York to San Francisco in 
about thirty-four hours. Day and 
night, in sunshine and shadow, through 
rain and fog, wind and snow, hail and 
sleet, the air mail planes keep to their 
schedule. 

In putting its air mail lines under 
contract to commercial companies, the 
Postmaster General is placing them in 
the same relation to the Post Office De- 
partment that is borne by the railroads 
of the country and the ocean-going 
steamships which carry mail. The de- 
partment has done more than speed the 
mails. It has shown the way for 
aerial express and passenger service. 
On July | the Post Office Department 
turned over to the successful bidder— 
the Boeing Air Transport Company— 
that part of the transcontinental route 
lying between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. On September | it turned over 
to the National Air Transport the day 
and night routes between New York 
and Chicago. Its pioneering work was 
finished. The time had arrived for 
the Government to step out, and to 
turn the mail service over to corpora- 
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tions prepared to make the carrying of 
mail, passengers and express a_busi- 
ness. For passengers must be carried 
not only to produce added revenue, but 
because there is a growing demand for 
air transportation. 


Seadrome 550 Miles East of New York 


The DuPont Company has already 
begun work.on the first Armstrong 
seadrome. It will be 1,200 feet long, 
400 feet wide, 320 feet deep, and will 
be moored 550 miles due east of New 
York, where the ocean’s depth is three 
miles. The seadrome will present a 
stable surface, fer the center of gravity 
will be above the center of buoyancy. 
Stormy seas will therefore not disturb 
it. A base of water-tight tanks under- 
lies the seadrome. Above this line 
there will -be a second line of tanks with 
a diameter of 36 feet. In the two lines 
there will be a total of 144 tanks, on 
which the superstructure will stand. 
The landing area will be 100 feet 
above the normal. waterline. A hotel, 
workshop, and gasoline storage tanks 
will enable trans-Atlantic passengers 
to rest between hops—or to stay over 
in case of bad weather. The plane can 
be refueled at each station, the motors 
inspected, and pilots exchanged when 
necessary. Perhaps there will also be 
towers equipped with directional radio 
for the guidance of aircraft. 


Better Airports Needed 


One of the valuable lessons learned 
at the beginning of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s 22,350-mile airplane tour of 
the United States was the need for 
more and better airports. His five- 
hour battle with fog during the early 
part of his tour also demonstrated the 
need for equipping landing-fields with 
radio beacons to guide airmen who may 
be flying in darkness or fog. In the 
past year more than fifty new airports 
have been established, and twice that 
number of cities have set aside funds 
or have begun plans for these modern 
landing-fields. There are 864 oper- 
ating airports and airplane landing- 
fields in the United States, and by the 
end of 1927, it is predicted, at least 
a thousand, equipped with lights, 
hangars, runways, and other equip- 
ment, will dot the United States from 
coast to coast, and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. There 
are in addition more than three thou- 
sand unequipped landing-fields, where 
machines can, come down in. an emer- 
gency. Beacon lights to guide planes 
at night, flood lights to make their 
landings safe, machine-shops to take 
over their repair, and supply stations 
to re-fuel them, are among the fittings 
at every modern airport. 

The airport of today is an expensive 
and carefully planned affair. In Buf- 

(Turn to page 150) 
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Outlook for Seattle Convention 


HE Seattle Convention, June 17-21, will offer an 

exceptional opportunity for fellowship en route to 

and from the convention. Seldom does attendance 
at a Kiwanis convention provide for such a long period 
together on special cars, trains, or boats. Those Kiwanians 
who in the past have had this travel opportunity for fellow- 
ship with district or sectional delegations consider this 
fellowship of the trip one of the great values of the con- 
vention. 

Everyone in Seattle seems to be interested in the conven- 
tion. The Seattle club under the presidency of Judge 
King Dykeman is hard at work developing the plans and 
machinery for the convention. One is impressed, however, 
that the city government, Chamber of Commerce, and all 
other civic bodies are behind the Kiwanis club and are de- 
manding an opportunity to assist. The same spirit is also 
manifested by the Pacitic-Northwest District and every one 
of the seventy-two clubs feels a joint responsibility as host. 

General Chairman Harry Gowman has selected the per- 
sonnel of all convention committees. Meetings of the 
general committee are held regularly and these are charac- 
terized by a genuine enthusiasm and devotion. Those 
committees which have work to do at this period of the 
preparation, are hard at it, while those whose activity 
comes later are developing plans for the convention days 
in June. 

The International Committee on Program has the con- 
vention program well worked out. Registration will com- 
mence the Saturday prior to the convention as in previous 
years. The Religious Musicale, which has become a very 
popular part of the program, will be held in Eagles 
Auditorium on Sunday evening, with a selected musical 
program and an address by Past International President 
John H. Moss. 


Monday morning the first business session of the con- 
vention will be held commencing at ten o'clock, with the 
keynote address of International President Heinz. Business 
sessions will be held also on each succeeding morning. Con- 
ferences are provided for each afternoon and the success of 
the conferences of previous conventions has proven their 
worth in the exchange of practical experience. On Monday 
afternoon separate conferences for club presidents, trustees 
and secretaries will be held as well as a conference for 
song leaders and those interested in club music. On Tues- 
day afternoon there will be five conferences on club admin- 
istration problems, and on Wednesday afternoon the 
major objectives and activities will be the subjects of dis- 
cussion in the same number of conferences, 

Monday evening will be observed as “All Kiwanis 
Night” as at recent conventions and there will be an address 
by an outstanding speaker. 

It is planned that advantage will be taken of the outdoor 
attractions in entertaining Kiwanis visitors. The great 
Pacific ocean liners and Sound steamers, the unusual hotel 
facilities, the touch of the Orient in Seattle, all will be 


used in building up a worth while entertainment program. 
The same general plans for entertainment as have obtained 
at previous conventions will be followed at Seattle. Spe- 
cial entertainment for the ladies will be provided each after- 
noon. The reception to the President’s wife, Mrs. Heinz, 
and other visiting ladies will be held Monday afternoon. 
The President’s Reception and Ball and District Dinners 
will be held Tuesday evening, and the large feature enter- 
tainment on Wednesday evening. Opportunity for danc- 
ing after the Monday and Wednesday evening convention 
programs will be provided. 

An International Golf Tournament will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, following the closing session of the conven- 
tion. Every club is invited to enter a foursome from its 
membership provided they can meet the score record set 
by the committee. Friday morning a pilgrimage to the 
Harding International Good Will Memorial is planned. 
No Kiwanian should fail to visit this memorial erected in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia, by the con- 
tributions of Kiwanians in Canada and the United States. 
It is hoped that many Kiwanians will be able to make the 
visit together Friday, but every Kiwanian should visit the 
memorial either going to or coming from the convention. 

Seattle and the Pacific-Northwest offers unusual op- 
portunities for vacation days before or after the convention. 
Nowhere else in the world is there more varied scenery in 
majestic proportion. Snow covered peaks, virgin forests, 
fertile valleys, beautiful rivers and lakes and the renowned 
Puget Sound, together with moderately warm climate pre- 
sent ideal opportunities for every outdoor sport or tour. 
Many are planning to take the delightful trip to Alaska. 

The Kiwanis Convention Office in Seattle, under the 
direction of Convention Manager Heiss, has been estab- 
lished at 1608 Second Avtnue and is already assisting 
the Hotels Committee in the handling of hotel reservation 
requests and codperating with the other committees in 
developing their plans and activities. 

Excellent and adequate hotel accommodations in first 

class hotels are assured for delegates and visitors. There 
is, however, the necessity for prompt forwarding of hotel 
reservation blanks which have been forwarded to all clubs. 
These were mailed so that all clubs had equ] opportunity 
in returning them to the Convention Office. The assignment 
of hotel rooms will be, as formerly, in the chronological 
order of the receipt of the reservation blanks. Forward 
your reservations as early as possible. 
* All in all, the Seattle Convention promises to be a 
wonderful and unique convention, and its exceptional fel- 
lowship, education, and inspiration will contribute much 
to further Kiwanis progress. 

See you in Seattle, June 17-21! 
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America’s History in Song 


Giving Lyric Expression to Incidents Which Contribute to History 
Has Long Been the Tradition of Folk--Music 


CHAIRMAN, IN 


HE man who said he would 

rather make the songs of a 

nation than its laws uncon- 

sciously nominated himself 
for the job of national historian. For 
it is possible to trace most of the im- 
portant events in the development of 
even so youthful a country as the 
United States of America by an analy- 
sis of the popular song literature. 

One of the characteristics of all folk- 
music is its concentration on current 
events, and popular songs, after all, 
are a form of folk-music, not perhaps 
at its best, but sufficiently honest and 
human to be significant. The primi- 
tive musician sang of contemporary 
heroes, or of his own great deeds, as 
the center of a group of workers, who 
carried the “burden” or refrain in a 
rhythmic accompaniment to __ their 
manual labor. From his impromptu 
stanzas grew the epic poetry of his 
race. 

In Italy there has been for years an 
annual contest in the composition of 
“folk-song,” and this has resulted 
the lyric celebration of many impor- 
tant events of that country’s history. 
For example, when the funicular rail- 
way up Mt. Vesuvius was completed, 
the winning song of the year was the 
now world-famous ‘“Funiculi Funi- 
cula.” The invention of the telephone 
created another prize song, and so it 
went on, year after year. 

Today America is flooded with 
songs, mostly very bad ones, which 
practically set the newspaper head- 
lines to music. 

Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight 
caused the greatest of these outbursts, 
and rightly. But we also had songs 
about Gertrude Ederle’s swimming of 
the Channel, the Mississippi Flood, the 
wreck of the Shenan- 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


glance at the past reveals the fact that 
many of the expressions of this same 
tendency were highly significant and 
actually reflected the events of their 
way more faithfully and picturesquely 
than any conventional historian could 
have done it. 

In the early days of the American 
Republic, our thoughts turned natu- 
rally to patriotism and politics above 
all else. Some of the militaristic sen- 
timents of the time bring a smile to- 
day, but they represented a_ spirit 
which overcame all obstacles and ac- 
tually turned a group of unorganized 
colonies into an independent and per- 
manent nation. 

There was, for example, Joseph 
Warren’s “Free America,’ the work 
of a militant minister, whose sword 
was as mighty as his pen. The tune, 
curiously enough, was “The British 
Grenadiers” and some of the choicest 
lines weré as follows: 


“That seat of science, Athens, and 
earth’s proud mistress, Rome, 

Where now are all their glories? We 
scarce can find a tomb. 

Then guard your rights, 
nor stoop to lawless sway, 

Oppose, oppose, oppose, oppose, for 
North America. 


Americans, 


“Proud Albion bowed to Caesar, and 
numerous lords before, 

To Picts, to Danes, to Normans, and 
many masters more ; 

But we can boast, Americans, we've 
never fallen a prey; 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for free 
America. 


“Some future day shall crown us the 
masters of the main. 
Our fleets shall speak in thunder to 


NTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Music 


England, France and Spain; 

And the nations o’er the ocean’s spread 
shall tremble and obey 

The sons, the sons, the sons, the sons 
of brave America. 


Then there was a song called “Taxa- 
tion of America,” which included the 
following sentiments: 


“A health to our brave footmen, who 
handle sword and gun, 

To Green, Gates and Putnam, and con- 
quering Washington ; 

Their names be wrote in letters which 
never shall decay, 

While sun and moon doth glitter in 
North America. 


“Success unto our Congress of the 
United States, 

Who glory in the conquest of Wash- 
ington and Gates, 

To all, both iand and seamen, who 
glory in the day 

When we shall all be freemen in North 
America. 


“Success to the legislation that rules 
with gentle hand, 

To trade and navigation, by water and 
by land; 

May all with one opinion our whole- 
some laws obey, 

Throughout this whole dominion in 


North America.” 


Robert Paine’s “Adams and Lib- 
erty” represented a political utilization 
of the same tune which some years 
later became famous as “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In fact, this mel- 
ody, originally an English drinking 
song, “To Anacreon in Heaven,” was 
fitted to as many as twenty-one differ- 
ent texts at various points in American 
history. Interesting and true! 

“Adams and_ Lib- 





doah, the Hall-Mills 
case, and the death of 
such _ celebrities as 
Caruso, Valentino, W. 
J. Bryan, Floyd Col- 
lins and Gerald Chap- 
man. 

Most of these, of 
course, have merely 
made ridiculous a very 
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erty” contained the 
following stanza about 
George Washington, 
inserted on the demand 
of an army officer, who 
refused to drink with 
the author until the 
hero of the day had 
been properly honored: 
“Should the tempest of 
(Turn to page 160) 
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Haste 


One of the most pregnant statements in the opening 
address of President Heinz at the International Council 
was: “Most men arrested for speeding were not going 
anywhere.” 

Most hurry is not necessary. Most of it is wasted 
motion. Most of the hurry-up boys are inefficient. Most 
ot the goods sold by high pressure salesmen does not stay 
sold. 

This is especially true of the manner in which some 
Kiwanis clubs take in and let out new members. In a tale 
of the old South, an old darkie had been a member of 
several different churches, leaving each unsatisfied, until 
he became a member of that which administers the rite 
of baptism by immersion. He explained his satisfaction 
by saying that this particular church “Jes dipped ’em and 
drapped ‘em !” 

The haste of the “dipping and drapping” method adds 
yearly to the turn-over in Kiwanis membership, in a very 
few careless clubs. In most clubs it is overcome by a care- 
ful carrying out of the program of the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. It is proverbial that a man well taken 
into Kiwanis rarely drops out. The best Kiwanis club 
work is not done by the president and the officers, but by 
the various standing committees of which none is more 
important than Kiwanis education. 

Although the president of a Kiwanis club does not do 
most of the work yet he gets the credit for its success and 
must take the blame for its failure. This is just, because 
his is the task of seeing to it that every committee in the 
club is functioning. If each standing committee is on its 
tiptoes, ready to go, the club is a success and to the presi- 
dent goes the credit for keeping these committees func- 
tioning. 

From the moment a man enters Kiwanis, the president 
of the club can keep him active and interested, if he keeps 
the various committees at their work. It is by work alone 
that Kiwanis clubs prosper. 

If the president can eliminate haste in the beginning, 
by having the Committee on Kiwanis Education do proper 
work on the new member, he will reduce the club mem- 
bership-turnover to an infinitesimal minimum, and ex- 
pedite the work of all other committees. 


“<< D 
Few of us can be great, fewer vet can be good, 


but all of us can be kind. 


-t D 
Kiwants Greatness 


The greatest trees in the world are the giant redwoods 
which grow in California. Yet these trees are great only 
as curiosities, and of practical value only when cut into 
lumber. In real practical value a humble cherry or apple 
tree produces in its life a far greater amount than one of 
these noble forest giants. 


Kiwanis greatness is not in size. Some clubs in large 
cities are, quite possibly, great in number of members only. 
The small club with few members in the small town with 
smal] opportunity, may be by far the greatest club on the 
continent. It depends on how the small club and the 
great club meet and handle their opportunities. 

Kiwanis greatness is in accomplishment. The club 
which has systematized its work by a survey of its com- 
munity, putting aside those labors which of right belong 
to other organizations, going valiantly and enthusiastically 
to accomplish local objectives, may readily become the 
greatest club in existence. 

It has been said of another organization that it scattered 
endeavor too much. One objective thoroughly carried out 
will do more real good than a dozen half finished. 

International objectives are sufficiently broad in scope 
to have a local application in every community. There is 
no town on the continent in which they will not fit. That 
club is great which sees the local application of an Inter- 
national objective and attacks it with the enthusiasm which 
brings success. 


For Kiwanis, greatness is in achievement, not in numbers. 
oD 


That good fellow is only half as good and that 
bad fellow only half as bad as you think. Love 
and hate both magnify. 

* D 


Inter-(lub Neetin gs 


One of the inexorable laws of vegetable life is that 
cross-pollenization makes for finer blooms, better crops 
and larger harvest. A single stalk of corn, isolated from 
its fellows, produces nubbins or nothing. A single tree 
in the middle of a field, out of reach of its fellows, will 
produce fruit of an inferior quality or none. A single 
plant of a food-producing tuber will have small potatoes 
and few in a hill. 

The same law holds in animal life. The breeder of 
fine cattle selects an animal out of another strain of the 
same breed, knowing that its progeny will be healthier, 
larger or speedier according to what he is trying to breed 
into descendants. Inbreeding produces runts and a steadily 
lowering standard. 

Men in isolated countries, who have not mixed with their 
fellows in other nations, have a more narrow viewpoint 
and produce fewer world figures among themselves, than 
have the nations who have facilities for travel and its 
broadening influence. 

To mix and mingle with others is the law of life, which 
cannot be disobeyed by Kiwanis clubs without lowering 
the standards of excellence. There is an inspiration to 
emulation, a disposition to compete in good works, a rais- 
ing of standards in those clubs which are frequent in their 
exchange of visits with others. 

The Special Service Department at International Head- 
quarters is the doctor for sick Kiwanis clubs. Rarely have 
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its services been required by a club active in its participa- 
tion in inter-club meetings, in district and International 
conventions. A Kiwanis club, not participating in these 
educational and inspirational meetings, becomes an isolated 
unit of the organization, an object of anxiety which or- 
dinarily changes to a patient needing revival services of 
some kind. 

The importance of inter-club meetings can never be over- 
estimated. They are far more than mere jaunts of good 
fellows in search of a good time. They are the cross- 
pollenization of Kiwanis. 


<> 


A Kiwanis club is like a bicycle—it will fall 


down unless it keeps moving forward, 


*¢ D 


Summer -Adjournments 


Over and over again in these pages have the summer 
vacation clubs been told how difficult it is to re-arouse 
interest after an adjournment for the heated term. 

So important has this seemed to International that it is 
a firm policy not to establish a club where the members do 
not promise to meet once a week throughout the year. 

Clubs which have met semi-weekly and called off for 
the summer have survived, but many of them have trouble 
in holding interest and membership. 

We all feel that the problems in our clubs are different 
than those in other towns. But when the results in sixteen 
hundred towns are tabulated and totaled, it is to be seen 
that what applies to the whole applies to each part. 

Experience has taught that the calling off of meetings 
weakens enthusiasm, makes men fall off in attending, al- 
lows members to forget the date of the meeting. We are 
all creatures of habit. Attending Kiwanis meetings be- 
comes a habit. That habit, kept up, will create a large 
attendance; broken by a summer lay-off the habit ceases 
to be a habit and attendance becomes a burden. 

The summer months are not far away. Clubs which 
have called off in the past should well consider the question 
of continuous meetings. Few clubs indeed now indulge 
in this summer lethargy; those who formerly did so and 
then changed to weekly meetings through the heated term 
have never gone back to it. 


“<¢ D- 


One of the mockeries of matrimony; when a 
husband and wife are most courteous, it 15 a sign 
they are mad. 

<@ De 


The Lieutenant Governor 


Some of the districts minimize the importance of the 
office of lieutenant governor. Not only as a possible 
governor at a later date but during his reign as assistant 
governor, the lieutenant governor is one of the most im- 
portant officers of Kiwanis. 

The Kiwanis districts in the United States and to a still 
greater degree in Canada, are far-flung in their territory. 
No district governor, unaided, can keep his thumb on the 
Kiwanis pulse of so large a territory. He must delegate 
some of his power to others; it was for this purpose that 
the office of lieutenant governor was created. 

At inter-club meetings especially, and at regional meet- 
ings of club officers in his division, he is the representative 
of the district governor. Through him the district gov- 
ernor must get across his plans and his objectives. 

Men should be selected for this office with great care. 
They should have qualities of leadership, Kiwanis en- 


thusiasm and Kiwanis accomplishment. The machinery 
of Kiwanis has been perfected so that every cog meshes 
with the cog above it. There is no more important cog 
than the lieutenant governor. 

The district governor is an International officer. The 
lieutenant governor is the cog which connects him with 
the local club, and on down to the individual member. 
The system of Kiwanis is a complete circle. The local 
club, through its representatives in convention session, 
passes every law and adopts every ideal and objective of 
Kiwanis. It elects certain men as International officers 
to carry out-its wishes. These men in convention as- 
sembled act under orders from the local clubs. They 
function through another set of International officers, 
elected as such at the district conventions. These are the 
district governors. Before the district governors take office, 
they attend the International Council with the other In- 
ternational officers elected by the convention, at which 
these two sets crystallize the orders and inspirations of the 
local clubs and translate them into workable plans. 

It is only through his lieutenant governors that the 
governor can form contacts with the local clubs, thus 
completing the circle with the local club from which all 
laws and policies originally came. He is the most im- 
portant cog in the series w hich make the Kiwanis machine 
function so perfectly, and, as such, should be selected with 
greatest care and receive the highest praise for his de- 
serving work. 

“a D- 


Most men fall in love with obviously attractive 
women, not being clever enough to realize how 
much more appreciative the others are. 


8 


Kiwants Thieves 


Is this the best imaginable editorial or a news item which 
should be on another page ? 

Three Kiwanians attended a small suburban church; at 
least, their wives and children did. They must have gone 
to church once, for they stole the preacher’s overcoat. 

The church was small and struggling, at the edge of 
town. The minister was not a Kiwanian; just a fine man 
who sacrificed his life in the service of God. The salary 
was small and the family large, but he had his pride. 

A Kiwanian came to this church on the Sabbath morning. 
As he hung up his ulster outside he saw on the next hook 
the parson’s worn overcoat. It was thin and threadbare ; 
on one shoulder was a triangular tear which had been 
carefully mended by loving hands. The Kiwanian held it 
to the light that he might see the light through it. He 
shook his head sadly. His crime was premeditated for then 
and there he decided to steal the poor parson’s only coat! 

He tried it on, and found it fitted him, albeit a bit tight. 

During the following week he collected two more con- 
spirators. They went to a clothing store and bought a 
nice warm black coat, such as parsons affect. The follaws 
ing Sunday they sneaked into the lobby of the church while 
the divine was delivering his sermon and stole his over- 
coat! They took it out and hid it in a car, leaving the new 
one on the same hook. 
_ There was a frightful to-do when the parson found his 
coat was gone. But when all the parishioners had gone 
away, he found the other coat was left. Of course, he 
wore it home through the cold and ever since he has been 
waiting for the owner of the good coat who took his poor 
one, to show up and make the exchange! 

When Kiwanians stoop to thievery it is the height of 
something or other. Without profanity, we say it, God 
knows what! 
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«Montana 


HE Meeting of the Montana District 

Board of Trustees included the meeting 
of the district executive committee and con- 
ference breakfasts for presidents, trustees 
and secretaries. 

he time for conference breakfasts was 
limited to one hour and fifteen minutes in 
order to assemble the trustees’ meeting at the 
scheduled hour. International Trustee 
(seorge E. Snell presided over the presidents’ 
breakfast in the absence of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Russell Abbott; Lieutenant Governor 
Harry Reif presided at the trustees’ break- 
fast; Lieutenant Governor William E. Pierce 
conducted the proceedings of the secretaries’ 
breakfast, 
confronting the three ofhcers concerned were 


Definite subjects and questions 


presented in pursuance of the previously ar- 
ranged scheme of the meeting as an educa- 
tional and inspirational effort. 

Without counting Past District Governor 
Arthur Luedeman, who was present at the 
executive committee meeting only, there 
were 55 Kiwanians of the Montana District 
in attendance continuously throughout the 
International Trustee George 
Snell called the meeting to order and after 
singing, led by Ray Bowden of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music, the district 
officers elect and the incoming secretary- 
treasurer were introduced and officially in- 
stalled. Roll call was then held and the 
delegates were welcomed to Butte by Presi- 
dent Harry Tash of the Butte club. A mes- 
sage from Immediate Past Governor Daniel 
J. Heyfron was read by Robert Richardson, 
past president and trustee of the Missoula 
club, the former having been called to Cali- 


meeting. 


fornia shortly before the meeting. 

“Duties of the District Trustee’ was the 
subject of a well prepared address by Past 
Governor Earle N, Genzberger of Butte in 
which he outlined and vizualized the rela- 
tion of a trustee to his district and to his 
club, together with a summary of his duties 
as described in the district by-laws. The 


report submitted by retiring Secretary-Treas- 
urer Sid Howard was a complete accounting 
of his responsibility, with observations -of 
conditions in the district as reflected by 
monthly reports and other information in 
his office. 

In his message District Governor Marion 
Dietrich assigned to the district and club 
officers present a year’s problem in Kiwanis, 
demonstrated how it should be solved, in- 
spired them with the zeal to carry. it through 
by his own conception of Kiwanis. ideals 
and purposes and closed with an appeal to 
all officers to report at the end of the year 
with the solution of the problem he had 
laid before them. District Secretary M. E. 
Hawkins then reported on the various mat- 
ters discussed at the executive committee 
meeting. 

“What I Expect of Division A” by Lieu- 
tenant Governor William Pierce of Butte 
was an excellent analysis of conditions in his 
division. ‘The Importance of Music to the 
Club” by Ray Bowden of Bozeman, directed 
attention to the wealth of material in the 
new Kiwanis Song Book. In the ten minutes 
allotted to him Lieutenant Governor Harry 
Reif of Bozeman gave “The Possibilities of 
Division C”. International Trustee Snell’s 
topic “Observations,” might well have been 
“Do You Run Your Club This Way?” 
Beginning with a demonstration of the prop- 
er manner of calling a meeting to order, 
he gave a practical exhibition of both the 
right and wrong way to “run your club,” 
interspersed with direct questions to certain 
clubs to show the effect of the matters he 
illustrated. 

“The Secretary’s Desk” by District Secre- 
tary Hawkins called attention to the usual 
continuity of service of club secretaries be- 
















cause of the discovering of the proper Ki- 
wanian for the service and the inclination 
of many clubs to impose upon him with duties 
other than his official duties because they 
are not performed by committeemen. He 
emphasized the importance of promptness, 
accuracy and cooperation in the submission 
of reports and information by club officers. 
The next order of business was an open 
forum, devoted to the business of the dis- 
trict with Governor Marion Dietrich pre- 
siding. 

In the evening the Kiwanians attending 
the meeting were guests of the Butte club 
at dinner. This was followed by a delight- 
ful theatre party. 


Ohto 


PPLICATION of business methods, 

with the strictest economy, will be the 
keynote of the operation of the Ohio Dis- 
trict during 1928, Governor Clarence E. Fox 
of Berea announced to the trustees and dis- 
trict officers at their first meeting of the 
year, January 12 at Cleveland. The Meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees pre- 
ceded the annual inaugural ball and dinner 
at which more than 500 Kiwanians and their 
wives were in attendance. Past Interna- 
tional President George H. Ross of Toronto 
was the speaker at the inaugural dinner. 

That the nine lieutenant governors will 
be responsible for the supervision of their 
divisions and that all relations between the 
clubs and the district will be handled by the 
district trustees of the clubs affected, was 
announced by the governor. 

“T intend to put into effect so far as I am 
concerned the same economies that I use in 
my own business when it is necessary” he 
told the officers and trustees “and I expect 
all other district officers to do the same 
thing.” 

The inaugural banquet and ball was one 
of the most successful ever held in Ohio. 
It was held in the Rainbow Room of Hotel 
Winton in Cleveland, the scene of the In- 








number of permanent structures have been built at the Y. M. C. A. Summer Camp through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Alhambra, Californiz. 
Three years ago the Alhambra club became interested in makingit pessible for under-privileged boys to enjoy camp life. 
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ternational Convention of 1921. The ball was 
give under the auspices of the Kiwanis clubs 
of Cuyahoga county. William A. Stinch- 
comb, immediate past president of the Cleve- 
land club was toastmaster. 

Governor Fox was installed by retiring 
Governor Howard §S. Smith of Dayton. Past 
Governor Smith presented the governor’s 
pin to Governor Fox who in turn handed the 
retiring governor the past governor’s in- 
signia. Governor Fox then installed the 
lieutenant governors, the district secretary 
and district treasurer. 

Following the installation Past Interna- 
tional President Ross gave a wonderful ad- 
dress on Kiwanis. He recalled that. when 
he attended the International Convention 
at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1918, the 
entire International organization numbered 
less than the 500 persons assembled for the 
inaugural ball that he was addressing. He 
told of the progress Kiwanis has made since 
that time and urged that its members every- 
where live and work toward the ideals it 
typifies. Past President Ross was accorded 
an ovation that lasted several minutes when 
he rose to speak and another when he con- 
cluded. 

Following the banquet the ball opened 
with Governor and Mrs. Fox and Immediate 
Past Governor and Mrs. Smith leading the 


grand march, 
* * * 


Missouri-Kansas~Arkansas 


T the District Executive Committee 
are held on January 17 at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club the usual items 
of district business were cared for and the 
budget was prepared by a committee consist- 
ing of Lieutenant Governor Dale Gear, Dis- 
trict Treasurer John P. Davidson, Immediate 
Past Governor John Hill and Governor 
Howard T. Hill. This budget was ap- 
proved by the board and adopted by the 
district trustees. 

Sixty-seven clubs were represented at the 
Meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
held on January 18, there being present 
sixty-one district trustees, thirty-five club 
presidents and thirty-one secretaries with 
a number of visiting Kiwanians. The reg- 
istered attendance was the largest the dis- 
trict has ever had and the program was 
excellently handled. 

International Trustee O. Sam Cummings 
gave a most inspirational and informing ad- 
dress at the noon luncheon. He outlined 
in detail the work of all club officers, stress- 
ing particularly the duties of the club presi- 
dent. 

As a departure from the usual custom in 
the district, and in the belief that the at- 
tendance and interest of a large number of 
club presidents and secretaries indicated 
their concern about the individual problems 
of their offices, separate conferences were 
held for each group of ofhcers. The reports 
indicated an unusually helpful and thorough 
discussion in each conference. 

On Wednesday evening, through the 
courtesy of the Kansas City, Missouri, club 
and International Trustee O. Sam Cum- 
mings, a delightful dinner and dance was 
given in honor of International President 
Henry C. Heinz. The installation ceremonies 
for the district officers and the officers of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, club held at this time 
were very impressive. International Presi- 


dent Heinz in his address stressed the 
idealistic features and spirit of Kiwanis and 
paid tribute to the work of the founders and 
early officers, particularly the late Past Presi- 
dents Perry M. Patterson and Henry J. 
Elliott. 





Silver trophy presented to the Longview, 
Washington, Kiwanians, winners in the inter- 
eity service clubs’ softball championship. 


Following the program dancing was en- 
joyed. The delegates were particularly im- 
pressed with the fine program planned by 
International Trustee Cummings and E. E. 
Stephens, secretary of the Kansas City club. 

Throughout the meeting the district 
governor and other officers impressed the 
desirability of making early preparation for 
a large attendance at the International con- 
vention. To that end, an “On-to-Seattle” 
Committee has been appointed consisting of 
Past Goveror Maurice L. Breidenthal, chair- 
man, Harry Colmery, Topeka, Kansas, and 
Fred Wolfson Kansas City, Missouri. 


* * % 

(Capital 
HE Meeting of the Capital District 
Board of Trustees held in the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., January 
18, was called to order by President Rad 
Moses of the Washington club, who after 
preliminary exercises, introduced Immediate 
Past Governor Russell §. Perkinson as 
temporary chairman. Chairman Perkinson 
introducec District Governor Robert W. 
Kime as chairman, who after stating the ob- 
ject of the meeting introduced the district 

and International officers. 

The roll call showed that forty-two clubs 
were represented by trustees or accredited 
substitutes and the delegation numbered 
ninety-six. Conferences of presidents and 
secretaries were held at which the many 
problems peculiar to their respective offices 
were discussed. 

Governor Kime presiding at the trustees’ 
meeting, stated that the trustees were as- 
sembled in semi-annual meeting to deliberate 
on the affairs of the district, to outline a 
program for the year and consider ways and 
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means for coordinating the clubs and district 
in the pursuance of the objects and objectives 
of International, that the year 1928 may 
record a better understanding of the ideals 
and purposes of Kiwanis, a more intelligent 
and progressive application of Kiwanis 
principles in service and a healthy growth 
of the organization. 

The trustee, his duties, obligations, and his 
relationship to club and district was the first 
subject introduced and was fully discussed. 
International Trustee Caton speaking on this 
subject stated that he considered the trustee 
the most important officer of the club. 

Carter Glass, Jr., Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Publicity for 1927- 
1928, addressed the meeting and said in 
part: “Some of the clubs wait about six 
or eight months to send in news for THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE.” He said that as he 
will be chairman of the district Committee 
on Publicity for the year 1928, he would 
like the clubs to send him clippings of their 
meetings so that he can arrange the stories 
of the entire district’s activities and thus 
show the other districts what the Capital 
District is doing. 

The following legislation was enacted: 
The selection of Richmond as the convention 
city was confirmed and the dates tentatively 
fixed as October 18, 19, and 20. The 
trustees endorsed a proposition by Dr. 
Wheeland of Richmond, orthopedic surgeon, 
that a monthly tabulation of the orthopedic 
work of the district be published. He esti- 
mated that one dollar a month from each 
club would cover the cost. The trustees 
recommended to the clubs that an assessment 
of that amount be laid. A referendum will 
be taken by mail on this proposition. 

A delightful luncheon was served by the 
Hotel Washington, President Rad Moses 
of the Washington club, presiding. Bill 
Schmucher as song leader and Harry Kim- 
ball, pressing the “yielding planks of the 
ivory floor” shared their duties, Bill with 
Russell Perkinson and M. O. Lawrence of 
Portsmouth, and Harry with Gail Huffaker, 
pianist of the Norfolk club. 

Governor Kime called the trustees’ meet- 
ing at two o’clock. A very interesting period 
was devoted to the discussion of the duties 
of district and club officers. 

District Secretary-Treasurer Robert E. 
Turner in presenting his report called 
special attention to the fact that the Capital 
District is a 100 per cent district—1oo per 
cent in monthly reports to International and 
1oo per cent in financial transactions—all 
monthly reports for 1927 received by Jan- 
uary 12—all money due the district collected 
and all bills paid. 

The various resolutions presented by the 
Committee on Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


(California~-Nevada 

ANUARY 21, the thirteenth birthday of 
J Kiwanis, found the district officers and 
representatives from 1oo clubs in the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District assembled at Mon- 
terey, California, for the Meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees. 

District Governor Harris in his opening 
message pointed out the value and purpose 
of the meeting as a school of instruction for 
the new district trustees and the addresses 
and discussions indicated the opportunities 
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The annual Sperts’ Day program of the Little Kiwanis Brothers, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Vancouver, B. C. included a visit to the Harding International Good Will Memorial in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. 


for Kiwanis service and accomplishment. 
The urge was for a definite program of ob- 
jectives for each club within its own com- 
munity with a full participation in the 
International objectives throughout the year 
1928. 

A number of excellent addresses were de- 
livered, the most outstanding being: “Why 
We Are Here” by District Governor Wm. 
©, Harris; “Duties and Responsibilities of 
the District Trustee” by Walter Barber of 
Long Beach; “Relation of District to Club 
and International” by Immediate Past 
District Governor Wendell C. Thomas; 
“Extension and Relation of District Trustees 
to Extension Work” by International Trustee 
Charles E. Rinehart; “Division Meetings” 
by Lieutenant Governor Charles E. Milli- 
kan; “Club Representation at District and 
International Conventions” by Lieutenant 
Frank H. Boren; “Vocational 
Guidance as a Major Objective” by A. L. 
Ferguson of Glendale; “Kiwanis Objects and 
Objectives” by Past District Governor and 


Governor 


Past International Trustee <A. Heber 
Winder. 
Following the meeting, the District 


Governor's Installation Banquet, followed 
by dancing, was held at the Hotel Del Monte 
with more than four hundred persons in 
attendance. 

Monterey Kiwanians and their ladies ar- 
ranged an elaborate program for the visiting 
ladies which consisted of a Ladies’ Golf 
Tournament on Saturday morning; a 
luncheon at noon with excellent speakers 
and entertainment; delightful drives in and 
around the Monterey Peninsula; and a 
bridge tea on Saturday afternoon. 

Sunday, January 22, was set aside for the 
Men's District Golf Tournament which was 
played on the Del Monte links. Kiwanian 
W. J. Duddleson of Monterey won low gross 
and low net and R. M. Barrett of Santa Rosa 
and F. W. Hicks of North Hollywood tied 
for second low net with 95-20-75 to Duddle- 
son's 84-18-66. Barrett won the draw for 
the trophy. C. L. West of Calexico took 
second low gross honors. 

On Friday, January 20, the Executive 
Committee, presided over by District 
Governor Harris met for a full day’s discus- 
sion, at which time detailed plans for the 
work of the year 1928 were fully covered. 
This meeting was also in the form of a 
school of instruction for the newly elected 
lieutenant governors, ~All lieutenant gover- 
nors have arranged for meetings of their 
respective divisions in the near future. 


Governor Harris is preparing an itinerary 
which calls for visiting each of the twelve 
divisions in the district during the early 
part of the year. 

A special committee, whose duty it was to 
select the official route for the California- 
Nevada delegation to the International con- 
vention at Seattle, met with the representa- 
tives of the various transportation companies 
and after several hours of deliberation 
recommended to the district trustees a trip 
by steamer, tentative arrangements being 
the S. S. “H. F. Alexander.” 

ca 1 * 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


OME sixty Kiwanians assembled in 

Barbourville, Kentucky, January 19 and 
20, for the Kentucky-Tennessee Meeting of 
the District Board of Trustees. From a total 
of 69 there were present 38 trustees but this 
number was increased by the presence of 
club presidents, secretaries, and the various 
district officers. 

Governor J. D. Jarvis had his program 
well in hand and stressed at every opportu- 
nity the importance of attacking more seri- 
ously the tasks of district trustees and the 
necessity of giving more time to the work. 

Each of the eight lieutenant governors was 
given two of the sixteen newly appointed 
district committees for the year, with the 
understanding that they would be held re- 
sponsible for the proper functioning of these 
committees. 
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Various clubs were assigned nearby towns 
with the expectation that a number of new 
clubs will be sponsored. The district started 
the year with a new club at Covington, and 
several others are in the making. 

A splendid spirit prevailed during the 
entire meeting and the district is awake and 
at work under the leadership of Governor 
Jarvis. The presence of Thomas Marshall 
of International Headquarters and Warren 
Kimsey, field representative, added much zest 
and worth-whileness to the meeting. The 
new lieutenant governors are on their toes 
and the Kentucky-Tennessee District has 
started its work in a fine manner. 

District Secretary Harper Gatton was 
made very happy by a wedding gift in the 
form of a trip to Seattle next June with his 
bride. 


Alabama 


I the Meeting of the District Board of 

Trustees held at Montgomery, January 
17, twenty-eight of the thirty clubs had 
representatives present. Most of them sent 
their president as well as their trustee. 
Governor J, A. Anderson, University, pre- 
sided, with Secretary-Treasurer Thad Holt, 
Birmingham on the job. The first action 
was the re-election of Mr. Holt for 1928. 

International Trustee Horace McDavid 
who was present as the representative of 
International took part in the discussions 
and gave the Alabama Kiwanians much 
valuable information. 

Emphasis was placed upon the strengthen- 
ing of clubs. This was considered of more 
importance than extension or the building of 
new clubs. Each club in the state, 100 per 
cent in every way was the goal. The agri- 
cultural report made by Dr. M. F. Jackson, 
Birmingham, was received with enthusiasm. 
Dr. Jackson reported that twenty-eight of 
the clubs conducted an agricultural program 
during the year. His recommendations for 
1928 were approved as follows: 

1. An active Committee on Agriculture in 
every Kiwanis club, such committee to be 
required to make a quarterly report to the 
club concerning its activities. 

2. Every Kiwanis club, insofar as possible, 
to cooperate with the Extension Service of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 








The Pawhuska, Oklahoma, All Kiwanis Drum Corps, composed of 21 members, has entertained abd 
many community affairs and last fall were heard at the Texas-Oklahoma District Convention held 
at Corpus Christi. 
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and, where feasible, codperate with the 
Farm Bureau. 

3. Every Kiwanis club to take a definite, 
intelligent, active interest in the work of and 
coéperate with the county farm agent. 

4. Every Kiwanis club to hold one or more 
meetings during the year with a representa- 
tive group of farmers of the community. 

5. That each club shall assist the farmers 
in the community in the marketing of profit- 
able farm products. 

Vicious influences in American life were 
discussed by W. A. Currie, Birmingham. On 
motion of Erskine Ramsay, retiring district 
governor, the trustees voted to have in- 
formation sent to all clubs informing them 
of what is being done. 

William Milliken of Florence, chairman 
of the Committee on Efficiency and Attend- 
ance Contest, explained this contest and 
urged each club to enter; Chauncey Sparks, 
Eufaula, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Affairs, emphasized the importance 
of this committee. 

Governor Anderson presented a number of 
recommendations which were approved by 
the trustees. 
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Georgia 

HE Georgia Meeting of the District 

Board of Trustees was held at the Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Georgia, on January 11. 
Governor O. A, Pound presided and in out- 
lining the objectives of his administration, 
stated that the major purpose would be the 
attainment of greater efficiency in the func- 
tioning of the entire district organization, 
obtainable only through the fullest coépera- 
tion and closest attention to the operation 
of all parts of its machinery. 

The meeting was inspirational and con- 
structive. It was the good fortune of those 
present to have with them International 
President Henry C. Heinz, Past District 
Governor Peyton T, Anderson, and Immedi- 
ate Past Governor A. L. Brooke. 

Lieutenant Governors Jere M. Pound, M. 
P. Pope, and John B. Guerry and District 
Creasurer W. L. Harwell made short talks 
on the work of the district. Dr. T. J. Mc- 
Arthur, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Health, gave a constructive report of the 
work which was accomplished by his com- 
mittee. Harry T. Adams, chairman of the 
“On-To-Seattle’” Committee, outlined a ten- 




















The Kiwanis Club of Palatka, Florida, took an active part in the dedication of the beautiful 


memoriai bridge across the St. Johns River at Palatka. 


Nearly a mile long this bridge was built as 


a memorial to Putnam County’s World War heroes. 


tative plan for the operation of a special 
train to the International convention, which 
is under joint consideration by the trans- 
portation committees of the Georgia, Florida 
and Carolinas Districts. This train is to be 


known as the “International President’s 
Special.” 

Dr. C. C. Harrold, chairman of the 
district Committee on Under-Privileged 


Child, outlined the plan of his committee for 
holding inter-club meetings devoted entirely 
to the consideration of that work in each of 
the five divisions of the district. Julian Y. 
Williams, chairman of the district Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education, presented an en- 
larged conception of the importance of Ki- 
wanis education. 

Herman H. Watson, chairman of the 
district Committee on Agriculture, submitted 
the proposal of his committee for arranging 
in conjunction with the State College of 
Agriculture, combination Farmers’ Institute 
Meetings of the State College and Kiwanis 
inter-club meetings at selected points of 
strategic value in the state. The outstanding 
feature of these meetings would be thorough 
discussion and illustration of the preparation 
for and the marketing of diversified farm 
products by State College authorities. The 
proposal was enthusiastically received. 

Invitations for the district convention 
from Albany, Atlanta and Brunswick were 
withdrawn in favor of the invitation from 
Athens, where it was unanimously decided 








Over 6,000 people attended the d I 


aut bile and busi 


show sponsored by the 





Kiwanis Club of Medford, Massachusetts, 





A net profit of close to $2,500 was realized. 


to hold the convention for this year. 

The officers, trustees and 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of Macon at 
luncheon. International President Henry C. 
Heinz spoke most interestingly on Kiwanis 


visitors were 


objectives. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the district was held at the Dempsey Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, January 10. Governor 
Pound offered the appointment of W. A. 
Flovilla, District 
Secretary, which was approved by the com- 
mittee. This was followed by a round-table 
discussion of plans and objectives for the 
district during 1928. 


Dozier of Georgia, as 
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Pennsylvania 
HE Meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees was held at Harrisburg in the 
Penn Harris Hotel on Monday, January 16. 

Among those present were Immediate Past 
International President Ralph A. Amer- 
man, Scranton; Immediate Past District 
Governor J. Hayden Oliver, Scranton; Past 
District Governor Herbert A. Moore, Du- 
Bois; Past District Governor Wilbur H. 
Norcross; District Governor Homer H. 
Swaney, Beaver Falls; District Secretary 
John S. Wells, New Brighton; Lieutenant 
Governors Sam M. Irwin, Altoona, Jacob 
Fisher, Norristown, Charles Donley, Pitts- 
burgh, James A. Logan, McKeesport, Len 
B. Keck, Greensburg, Oran A. 
Warren, J. Belmont Mosser, St. Marys, S. 
Curt Yocum, Shamokin, Chauncy D. Bond, 
York, and William Dyatt of Hazelton; to- 
gether with a goodly representation of the 
committee chairmen. 

The number of Kiwanians who attended 
exceeded one hundred. A few of the clubs 
had ail their officers and the district trustee 
present, while about 25 per cent of the clubs 


Pressel, 


were not represented at all. 

After calling the meeting to order District 
Governor Swaney introduced the district 
officers. ‘The reports of the district officers 
were then presented and were unanimously 
adopted. At the close of the treasurer’s 
report his resignation was read, accepted, 
and a successor elected in the 
Leonard L. Lewis of Lancaster. 

A conference for presidents and 
presidents was presided over by Immediate 
Past District Governor J. Hayden Oliver; 
and the conference for secretaries was pre- 
sided over by Past District Governor Her- 
bert Moore. 
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The noon luncheon and the evening 
dinner were delightful parts of a busy and 
profitable day. The noon speaker was 
Chester A. Lewis, president of the Beaver 
Falls club. So well was his address received 
that it was decided to have it published in 
pamphlet form so that any Kiwanian who so 
desires may enjoy its educational and in- 
spirational message. The evening speaker 
was former Lieutenant Governor E. E. 
Beidleman of Harrisburg. 

At the trustees’ meeting, two points 
furnished the themes for the major portion 
of discussion—convention funds and build- 
ing of new clubs. The proposition in refer- 
ence to convention funds was whether it 
was desirable to appropriate a part of the 
special-purpose fund now amounting to more 
than $10,000, for the regular district meet- 
ing and convention expenses. The discus- 
sion was practically all to the effect that the 
regular district funds are insufficient and 
that a part of this fund ought to be used. 
A committee was appointed to present a 
suitable resolution to this end at the Union- 
town convention. No less animated was the 
discussion whether a change should be made 
in the minimum number of members for the 
building of new clubs. The vast preponder- 
ance of opinion, as indicated by the remarks 
was that the number should not be reduced 
below 35. 

The program for the presidents’ conference 
was, in a large measure, suggested by the 
presiding ofhcer, Immediate Past District 
Governor Oliver by the questions which he 
asked of those in his audience. 

At the meeting of the secretaries under 
Past District Governor Moore the con- 
ference took the form of suggestions to be 
followed by the secretaries to make the work 
of the club more prompt and more efficient. 


+ . * 


(Carolinas 


NE hundred and fifty trustees, club 

presidents, secretaries and committee 
chairmen met at the Meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees held at Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina, January 12. 
Ihe following ofh- 
cials of the district 
were present: District 
Governor Clarence R. 
Pugh, Immediate Past 
District Governor 
James M. Lynch; 
Lieutenant Governors 
G. Lyle Jones, Ashe- 
ville; J. U. Gunter, 
Sanford; Frank P, 
Spruill, Rocky Mount; 
Paul M. MacMillan, 
( harleston: Alester 
G. Furman, Green- 
ville; and Roderick 
H. McDonald, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The 
Executive Committee 
composed of the above 
met on the evening of 
the rth and trans- 
acted a number of 
important matters 
such as the adoption 
of the budget for the 
year 1928, and the 


2 “ In addition te erecti 
selection of the off- ‘mene eo 


cial route to the Seattle Convention. 

A full and complete program came before 
the trustees on the 12th. The chairmen of 
all district committees outlined their work 
for the coming year and District Governor 
Pugh told of his aims and hopes for the 
district. 

All delegates met with the Greensboro 
club in a joint luncheon at which time Past 
International President John H. Moss 
brought an inspirational message to which 
everyone listened with rapt attention. 

Samuel O. Bauersfeld of Hamlet, North 
Carolina, was elected lieutenant governor 
for the Division II to succeed W. Carey 
Dowd, Jr., who resigned. 

One of the important resolutions adopted 
was the transferring of the North Wilkes- 
boro Kiwanis club from the Division I to 
Division II. 


Utah-Idaho 


HE Meeting of the District Board of 

Trustees held on January 30 and a com- 
pliment to Governor Givens and the host 
club, Salt Lake City, was in every way a 
success, Out in this territory of magnificent 
distances it is something to remark about a 
roo per cent attendance and that is just what 
happened—every one of the twenty-four 
clubs of the. district was represented. The 
average attendance at the business sessions 
was about sixty-five. The day, Monday, 
January 30, was filled to overflowing with 
the program of speakers, the excellent enter- 
tainment furnished by the Salt Lake City 
club with the assistance of the Bingham 
Canyon All Kiwanis Quartet, and the busi- 
ness of the district. 

Among the speakers were District Gover- 
nor Raymond L. Givens who presided at 
both the morning and afternoon sessions; 
Immediate Past Governor Walter Adams, 
discussed club functioning; former District 
Secretary Jesse N. Ellertson, submitted an 
excellent report of the work of his office for 
the past year. Dr. Adam Bennion of the 





markers calling attention te the various points of interest throughout the city, 
the Kiwanis Club ef Ashland, Kentucky erected sixty markers at principal street intersections. 
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University of Utah gave a most instructive 
talk on “Business Psychology.” He was 
followed by Mr. Albert J. Southwick, chair- 
man of the district Committee on Music and 
of the faculty of Utah Agricultural College. 
Who demonstrated the psychology of music 
by leading the group he addressed in songs 
adapted to different moods. Colonel LeRoy 
Bourne talked of publicity and news, his 
opinion as an expert on the subject being 
that the worth-while things Kiwanis clubs 
do are news but the fact that a Kiwanis club 
sat down to lunch has no news value. 

George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary 
of Kiwanis International, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the work of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, A. Ray Ward, United States 
Marshal for Utah, in his discussion of 
“Child Welfare,” cited the fine work some 
clubs are doing. Past Governor William 
H. Reeder, Jr., discussed “Club Extension.” 
Each of the lieutenant governors spoke, 
David Hodge of Spanish Fork, Utah, han- 
dling “The District Trustee”; E. R. Miles, 
Smithfield, Utah, “Club Activities”; L. 1 
Purcell, Payette, Idaho, “The District Bulle- 
tin”; and J. L. Tomlinson, Saint Anthony, 
Idaho, “Divisional Meetings”’.. Mr. H. B. 
Thompson svoke on “The Future of Ki- 
wanis.” 

The principal business transacted was: 
(1) The adoption of a budget for ex- 
penditures of the district organization for 
the year 1928. (2) The unanimous adoption 
of a resolution to carry to the various clubs 
of the district the recommendation that each 
contribute fifty cents per member to assist 
in the raising of a fund to send the Bingham 
Canyon All-Kiwanis Quartet to the Seattle 
Convention as official entertainment repre- 
sentatives of the Utah-Idaho District. (3) 
Unanimous approval of arrangements Judge 
Givens has under way for this district to 
banquet with the Carolinas’ District in 
Seattle at the time of the International Con- 
vention in June. (4) The approval of three 
objectives: Good. representation from Utah 
and Idaho at Seattle; good representation 
at Ogden in August for the district con- 
vention; and the 
final accomplishment 
of every activity un- 
dertaken. 

The Salt Lake City 
club changed its 
weekly meeting at 
the Hotel Utah from 
Thursday to Monday 
and had as its guests 
those in attendance at 
the meeting. The 
dinner dance in the 
evening was well at- 
tended and was in 
every way a most en- 
joyable occasion. 
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* * * 


New York 
HE Meeting of the 
District Board of 
Trustees held on 
January 9 in Utica, 
New York, was a de- 
cided success both in 
attendance and sub- 
jects discussed. 
Preceding the meet- 
ing, the district Com- 
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mittee on Finance met Sunday afternoon and 
prepared the budget for 1928 giving long 
and careful consideration to this important 
part of the district organization, On Sun- 
day evening the 


Executive Committee 
held an important 
meeting when the 


budget committee re- 
port was received and 
the proposed plans of 
the district’s special 
train to and from the 
Seattle Convention 
were carefully con- 
sidered and adopted. 
Following this mate 
ters pertaining to the 
district officers for 
1928 were discussed. 
When the meeting 
was called to order 
Monday morning, 54 
of the then 57 clubs in 
the district were rep- 
resented by a total at- 
tendance of over 80 
Kiwanians. Vice 


President William C. “Kiwanis Cabin” 
Alexander was the 

International — repre- 

sentative. 

The subjects discussed included “Club 


Extension,” by Lieutenant Governor, Dr. C. 
P. Segard; “Inter-Club Relations” by J. R. 
Houston, past president of the Geneva club; 
“International Attendance Contest” by 
Lieutenant Governor Dr. C. H. Wolcott; 
“International Efficiency Contest” by Orville 
C. Davis of Utica; “Club Budgeting” by 
Lieutenant Governor Leo Snell; “Agri- 
culture” by Stephen O. Salmon of Endicott; 
“Publicity” by C. M. Dailey of Watertown; 
“Under-privileged Child” by Edwin E. Ellis 
of Buffalo; “Classification and Membership” 
by Dr. S. H. Delaney of Syracuse; “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement” by Chas. H. 
Cheney of White Plains. 

One of the interesting parts of this meet- 
ing was the address by International Vice 
President William C. Alexander on “The 
Past and Future of the New York State 
District.” 

A very interesting discussion was held 
regarding the proposed plans for the New 
York delegation to attend the Seattle Con- 
vention as arranged by Guy F. Swinnerton 
of Troy. This includes an all-Pullman 
special train with one section starting out 
of New York City over the New. York 
Central lines and the other over she Erie 
line to Buffalo where both sections. will 
be made into a special and start for the 
great West. A most interesting and compre- 
hensive trip has been arranged including 
sight-seeing and stop-overs both going and 
returning. 

In the evening, through the work of Utica 
Kiwanians a banquet and daace was held 
for the installation of the 1928 district of- 
ficers. 

The district has set its wheels to work 
and rapid progress is being made in work 
along Kiwanis objectives. Particularly in- 
teresting are the plans of the Committee on 
Agriculture headed by Stephen O. Salmon 
of Endicott. Kiwanian Salmon is well 
versed in the agricultural situation and has 
laid some mighty interesting plans for the 
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various clubs to carry out. He is now work- 


ing on some means whereby suitable trophies 
may be awarded to the clubs making the 
highest number of points in the committee 
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In the evening the annual banquet, given 
by the Milwaukee club, was held in the 
beautiful Fern Room of the Pfister Hotel. 
William L. Pieplow, president of the Mil- 


waukee club pre- 
sided; the invocation 
was given by Rev- 
erend Lloyd W. 
Steckel. Community 
singing was led at 
various times by 
James McCormack of 
West Allis, Earl 
Gere and Oscar 
Frings of Racine. Ad- 
dresses of welcome 
and were 
given by Harrison U. 
Wood of Racine and 
Norton J. Williams 
of Neenah. Past 
Lieutenant Governor 
Lewis P. Peeke of 
Fond du Lac 
duced the retiring of- 
ficers and_ Interna- 
tional Treasurer Ray- 
mond M. Crossman 


responses 


intro- 





Nebraska, Kiwanis 


interior a home-like appearance. 


program in the interest of the farmer. 

The Committees on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement and Under-privileged Child 
are also working on plans for their partic- 
ular work. In fact nearly all of the district 
committees have accepted their appointments 
with the realization that there is plenty of 
interesting work which they can carry out 
and are making plans whereby they can 
interest more clubs into greater activity 
along their work. 


* # *# 


Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 


HE Meeting of the District Board of 

Trustees was held in Milwaukee on 
January 11 in the Hotel Pfister. However, 
most of the Kiwanians assembled early on 
the morning of the roth and had a general 
get-acquainted session in the forenoon. At 
10:30 the Executive Committee met with 
International Treasurer Raymond M. Cross- 
man. District Governor Bert F. Zinn gave 
a brief outline of the duties of the lieutenant 
governors and their relations between the 
clubs in their division and the 
Other matters of purely district importance 
were taken up and at noon the committee 
adjourned. 

At 10:30 on the same day a number of 
district committees met, one of these being 
the “On-to-Seattle’ Committee. Definite 
arrangements were made to secure a large 
number of persons to attend the International 
Convention at Seattle. After an informal 
goodfellowship luncheon at~ noon, all Ki- 
Wanians met in a joint meeting, at which 
Immediate Past Governor Joshua L, Johns 
gave his annual report and a-splendid ad- 
dress on “Reforestation.” Conferences were 
held for trustees, presidents and secretaries. 

A feature of the two-day session was the 
address of Michael Kley, Superintendent 
of the Immigration Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, on “Citi- 
zenship.” — 


district. 


club meets every Tuesday. 
attractive cabin which is white trimmed in Kiwanis blue has a main floor space of 20x40 feet and is 
enlarged to the north by a kitchen 10x16 feet. A gigantic varnished cobblestone fireplace gives the 





installed the new of- 
ficers. Responses were 
made by retiring Dis- 
trict Governor Joshua 
L. Johns and Governor Bert F. Zinn. Dr. 
Leroy Dakin, former lieutenant governor of 
the West Virginia District, gave a most 
comprehensive talk on “The Seven Stars of 
Kiwanis.” 

On Wednesday morning, January rr, the 
Meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
was held as scheduled. After the adoption 
of a budget for the year 1928, Lawrence C. 
Whittet, was elected district secretary. The 
dates for the 1928 district convention were 
tentatively set, namely, August 13 and 14, 
and the convention. will be held in Superior, 
Wisconsin. ‘The district governor then read 
his annual message and outlined the 192! 
objectives. The slogan adopted for the year 
was “1928 a Year for Personal Service.” 

Professor F. T. Ullrich of Platteville gave 
a thorough talk on the farmers’ conditions 
and their relation with the city man. This 
was followed by the preliminary reports of 
several committee chairmen. At noon the 
meeting adjourned and the entire body at- 
tended the weekly meeting of the Milwaukee 
Kiwanis club. Upon after 
luncheon, International Treasurer Raymond 
M. Crossman gave an address on Kiwanis 
education and told many of the men as- 
sembled not only what was meant by Ki- 
wanis, but how Kiwanis functioned as an 
International organization. ‘This talk 
followed by further preliminary committee 


This 


convening 


was 


reports, general discussion, and remarks by 
the past district governors present. 
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eMinnesota-Dakotas 


ROM a representation of 67 

clubs in the district there were present 
during the entire Meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees held at Minneapolis, 
January 13 and 14, representatives from 64 
clubs.. All district officers were in attend- 
ance and reports were presented from all 
district committees. 

International was most ably represented 
by Trustee William C. Green whose advice 


possible 
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during the Executive Committee meeting 
was helpful and valuable and whose inspira- 
tion during the entire meeting contributed 
much to its success. 

Governor Jerry Lammers might well add 
to his title of Governor that of “Diplomat” 
and “Efficiency Expert” for without a hitch 
this two-day meeting flowed from a prompt 
beginning to an equally prompt 
adjournment. pe ot 

Ilo the Kiwanians of Minne- 
apolis a sincere and appreciative 
vote of thanks was tendered for 
the gracious and delightful man- 
ner in which they entertained 
visiting Kiwanians. 

Although the problems of the 
district were most thoroughly dis- 
cussed this meeting met for the 
purpose of studying Kiwanis 
with the hope and aim of con- 
tributing to the success of Ki- 
wanis International. The club 
and district problems were not 
permitted to overshadow the 
aims of Kiwanis International. 

Every standing committee out- 
lined its policy for the year 1928 
and every delegate was given an 
opportunity to offer constructive 
criticism and helpful suggestions, 

A special conference was held 
for the instruction and education 
in Kiwanis matters of the lieu- — 
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tenant governors to which the George Haldeman, who flew across the Atlantic with Ruth Elder in the : : 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida. ferences, which were held in con- 
~ The new municipal air port at Lakeland and the site which the people of 
much from their fund of ex- that city hope will be chosen for the additional aviation field of the Fourth 
Army Corps, has been officially named the Haldeman-Elder Field. 


four past governors present added 


perience. 


New England 


IXTY-SIX enthusiastic delegates re- 

sponded to the roll call at the Meeting 
of the District Board of Trustees held at 
the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts on January 11. Conferences for presi- 
dents, secretaries, and district committee 
chairmen were also held. 

District Governor Ernest McGregor pre- 
sided at the meeting of the trustees and his 
address, urging sane, sound, strategic ex- 
tension, committees that really function, co- 
operation between clubs and with Inter- 
national, more Kiwanis education and the 
participation of all clubs in the objectives 
and work of the district, opened a meeting 
of live interest. 

Retiring Governor James Armstrong 
urged concentrated action in 1928 in de- 
veloping new clubs. Secretary Phil Wheeler 
read the financial report and commented on 
the improvement in the spirit of coédperation 
in the district. 

Many subjects were discussed and acted 
upon, The Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, was chosen as the place for 
the 1928 district convention and September 
30, October 1, 2 and 3 as the dates. The 
budget for 1928 was adopted as presented 
by Arthur Pratt, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. Charles J. Mintz of Norwalk 
was confirmed as secretary-treasurer. The 
report of the Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations suggesting amendments to the Consti- 
tution, was accepted and referred to the 
1928 committee. 


. 


“American Girl,” 


In order that the permanent records of the 
district may be safeguarded and be avail- 
able for future reference the office of perma- 
nent librarian was created at this meeting. 

Walter Harmon, chairman of the district 
Committee on Good Will and Grievances, 
brought the meeting to a splendid close with 
his eloquent plea for spreading good will 
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ferences nearly 300 sat down to luncheon 
at which the Springfield club was host. 

At the trustees’ meeting following the 
luncheon the delegates stood in silence in 
tribute to Past International President Henry 
J. Elliott of Montreal who died on New 
Year’s Day. Brief reports of the morning 
conferences were given by the leaders. 
Thomas Marshall of the Exten- 
sion Department of International 
Headquarters congratulated Goy- 
ernor McGregor on the splendid 
arrangements made for the meet- 
ing and urged strong, sane ex- 
tension work during 1928. A 
general discussion of extension 
methods followed and the meet- 
ing closed with the adoption of a 
resolution thanking all those con- 
cerned in the success of the meet- 


ing. 


* * * 
Florida 


HE meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees at Mel- 
4 bourne’ Friday, January 13, 

proved to be very successful both 
from the standpoint of attendance 
| and accomplishment. There were 
ey 39 district trustees present at the 


gar , . ; 
Am! trustees’ meeting; at the presi- 











through all Kiwanis clubs in the district. 

The evening preceeding the meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees, the outgoing and 
the incoming Executive Committees, together 
with Past Governors John Tracy, Tom Babb, 
Major Philbrook, International Trustee 
Walter Campbell and Thomas Marshall 
from International Headquarters met to- 
gether at dinner for which Gerald Torrence 
and O. B. Olmstead of the Springfield club 
had provided moose. The Springfield Ki- 
wanis Club Quartet entertained the diners 
with several selections. 

Lieutenant Governor Benjamin G. Allen 
of Hartford planned and executed a splendid 
program for the presidents’ conference at 
which the discussion of attendance, effective 
committee work, programs, and membership 
stabilization and strengthening was led by 
Joseph M. Ward of New Britain, H. J. 
Pettengill, Boston, Dr. Charles E. Monroe, 
Springfield, Charles W. Diggery, Sanford, 
Maine, and O. B. Olmstead of Springfield. 

Under the able leadership of Walter Main 
of New Haven the secretaries discussed 
minutes, records and reports, balancing of 
accounts, weekly notices, correspondence, at- 
tendance, and collection of dues and sent 
each of the 4o secretaries present away with 
many new ideas. te 

Lieutenant Governor Irvin E. Dierdorff, 
guided the committee chairmen in a most 
enthusiastic meeting at which they agreed 
to have their definite programs for the year’s 
work formulated by February 15 and laid 
plans for the establishing of contacts with 
all the club committees. 

Following the trustees’ meeting and con- 


dents’ and _ secretaries’ con- 


junction with the trustees’ meet- 
ing, there were 27 presidents and 
28 secretaries. 

Immediate Past Governor Faber A. Bol- 
linger gave a resume of the activities and 
accomplishments of the district for the past 
year, stressing the continuance of under- 
privileged child-work, inter-club activity, 
work of the Committee on Public Affairs, 
and the adoption of a budget for the clubs. 

Governor George Hiller and Past Gover- 
nor Bollinger both emphasized the im- 
portance of the duties of the district trustees. 

It was recommended to the clubs that an 
amount of money sufhcient to defray the 
expenses of the delegates to the Seattle Con- 
vention should be placed in the budget early 
in the year so that when the time comes for 
the convention this matter shall have been 
taken care of. The selection of Jacksonville 
as the district convention city for 1928 was 
approved and the tentative dates of Novem- 
ber 11-12-13 selected, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee and Kiwanis 
International. 

The question of attendance was discussed 
thoroughly by Ira Rigdon, member of the 
International Committee on Attendance and 
the chairman of the district Committee on 
Attendance. International Trustee Horace 
McDavid assisted in the various discussions. 
His address on the “Demands of Kiwanis” 
was especially interesting, inspirational and 
instructive. “You get Kiwanis by doing 
the work that is required of you”, he said. 
“The fellow who loses his life in service to 
his fellow men, he will find it again in en- 
riched personality and in greater satisfaction. 
It would seem almost that the Master was 
speaking paradoxically when he said, ‘Let 
the man who would be chief among you be 
your servant.’ The glory of man is in the 
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character and extent of the unselfishness of 
the service rendered.” 

C. Harold Hippler, district trustee of the 
Eustis club, was assigned the topic “Duties 
of Officers and Committees” and his discus- 
sion of this was so thorough in every way 
that it is being published verbatim in the 
district bulletin. 

The report of the “On-To-Seattle” Com- 
mittee was evidence that there had been a 
lot of work done and if the committee keeps 
up this work Florida should be well repre- 
sented at the International convention. 

The presidents’ and_ secretaries’ con- 
ferences proved to be very interesting and 
the reports to the trustees’ meeting were 
received enthusiastically and a great deal 
of benefit should have been accrued to the 
individual clubs on the information gained 
by the officers at these conferences. One 
suggestion that. was offered at the secre- 
taries’ conference, and which is being 
adopted by the district office, was to send 
out envelopes to the club secretaries, ad- 
dressed to the district secretary and the 
lieutenant governor of the division in which 
the club is located. This should be a con- 
venience for the secretaries in forwarding 
their monthly reports. 

At the banquet that evening Governor 
Hiller made his inaugural address, his sub- 
ject being “Committees Active Promotes Ki- 
wanis,” which is the district slogan for the 
year. He pointed out that it was absolutely 
necessary for the success of the district as 
a whole, and the clubs individually, that all 
committees function and insisted that the 
members of the various committees who are 
not willing to function let him know immedi- 
ately so that they might be replaced by those 
who are willing and interested. 

The report of the meeting would not be 
complete without an expression of apprecia- 
tion from the district for the hospitality 
shown by the Melbourne club and the enter- 
tainment furnished by Howard Fielding, 
chairman of the Committee on Program. 


*. * *# 


Nebraska-Iowa 


N January 17 the Meeting of the Dis- 

trict Board of Trustees was held at 
the Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Simultaneously with the trustees’ meeting, 
conferences were held for the secretaries and 
lieutenant governors, 

A total of ninety-three trustees, presidents 
and secretaries, representing forty out of 
forty-eight clubs in the district were present. 

Governor Henry K. Peterson of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, presided at the trustees’ meet- 
ing. The invocation was made by Reverend 
H. S. Wilkinson of Council Bluffs. Greet- 
ings were extended by International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz, International Treas- 
urer Raymond M. Crossman and Governor 
Peterson. An address was made by Imme- 
diate Past Governor Curry W. Watson, on 
“The Duties and Responsibilities of a 
District Trustee.” The budget for the year 
was presented by Herman Knudson of 
Mason City, chairman of the Committee on 


_ Finance. A resolution of appreciation for the 


splendid services of Sidney L. Taylor, who 
had been district secretary for several years 
but who had declined re-election, was unani- 
mously adopted. The date of the district 
convention was tentatively fixed for October 
17 and 18, and the place which had been 
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selected by the district convention at Kear- 
ney as Newton, Iowa, was approved. 

Lieutenant Governor W. L. Dibble of 
Mason City, Iowa, was the leader of the 
president’s conference. The secretaries’ 
conference was presided over by John §&. 
Cutter of Shenandoah, Iowa. 

In the afternoon, there was a joint meet- 
ing of trustees, presidents and secretaries 
at which the following addresses were made: 
“Kiwanis Education” by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, J. Howard Haine; “Under-Privileged 
Child Work,” Harry W. Gleim; “Agricul- 
ture,” Lieutenant Governor, Hugh J. Tami- 
siea; “Attendance Contest,” Lieutenant 
Governor, Hugh R. Brown; “Efficiency 
Contest,” Lieutenant Governor, Ben O. Wei- 
sel. District Governor Henry K. Peterson, 
International President Henry C. Heinz, 
International Treasurer Raymond M. Cross- 
man delivered outstanding messages. Ben 
Brower, chairman of the district Committee 
on Transportation spoke on the International 
Convention at Seattle and district conven- 
tion at Newton. 

The six lieutenant governors held confer- 
ences with the Kiwanians present from their 
respective divisions, considering with them 
the time and place of the divisional confer- 
ence; the visitation work of lieutenant 
governor; the program of the lieutenant 
governor upon visitation; and sponsoring 
program for the division. 

In the evening a banquet was held in 
honor of International President Henry C, 
Heinz. In addition to the ninety-three Ki- 
wanians present during the day from forty 
clubs in the district, many delegations came 
by auto from clubs within one hundred miles 
of Council Bluffs for the banquet. The 
attendance at this banquet including the 
ladies, was approximately three hundred. 
Past Governor Sydney H. Smith, was the 
toastmaster. A welcome was extended to 
the visitors by Kiwanian Mayor Sam Greene 
of Council Bluffs. The principal address of 
the evening was delivered by International 
President Henry C. Heinz, and it was the 
general statement of those in attendance 
that this address was the best exposition 
of Kiwanis ideals they had ever heard. 
International Treasurer Crossman installed 
the district officers, presenting to Immediate 
Past Governor Watson, the past governor’s 
pin and presenting to Governor Peterson, 


the governor’s pin. 
* 2 # 


Color ado-W yoming 

N the absence of Immediate Past Gover- 

nor W. L. Boatright the Meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees was called to 
order by Past Governor J. F. Greenawalt 
of Denver. Nearly all of the clubs were 
represented by both district trustee and pres- 
ident. Many past officers of the district, club 
secretaries and lay members were also pres- 
ent. 

J. F. Greenawalt, as presiding officer, 
presented Governor Cullen with the gover- 
nor’s button. Following this presentation 
Governor Cullen gave an instructive paper 
on the history, present status, and future 
of the district. Governor Cullen then in- 
troduced the International representative, 
Trustee O. Samuel Cummings of Kansas 
City. Mr. Cummings gave a very inter- 
esting and beneficial address on the subject 
of “Club Officers and Their Functions.” 
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District Secretary S. W. Hopson read his 
report which was approved. H. B, Durham 
suggested that the word “Assessment” as 
used in connection with the “Messenger” 
be dropped as the subscription to the district 
publication could properly be considered as 
a part of the district dues. 

G. W. Finley, president of the Greeley 
club, presided at the luncheon meeting at 
which forty-seven were present. Dr. George 
E. Glover of the Colorado Agricultural 
College delivered a very interesting address 
on the subject of “Service Clubs.” 

Following the luncheon the meeting was 
divided into three groups for a discussion 
period. Past Governor Durham presided 
over the district trustees’ meeting. Many 
subjects of importance were brought up for 
discussion by this group. Among these sub- 
jects were: (1) The matter of changing 
Laramie and Cheyenne from the Central 
Division into the Northern Division. Inas- 
much as this change involved an amend- 
ment to the by-laws it was left for consider- 
ation. at.the next district convention. (2) 
Bringing clubs up to charter membership 
and organizing new clubs. (3) Selection 
of Colorado Springs as district convention 
city for 1928. 

H. D. MacDonald, Colorado Springs, pre- 
sided over the presidents’ meeting. Sub- 
jects of interest pertaining to the duties 
of the club president and various club prob- 
lems were discussed. This session also 
considered the selection of the district com- 
mittees. Lieutenant Governor E. Ewel, 
Douglas, presided at the secretaries’ meet- 
ing. Here the duties of the secretary were 
discussed and a decision reached to inter- 
change weekly ‘bulletins. 

At the afternoon session Past Governor 
H. B. Durham informed the delegates that 
the trustees had decided upon Colorado 
Springs as the district convention city for 
1928. George Sanford Holmes read Dr. Car- 
rington’s outline on Kiwanis education. Mr. 
Holmes punctuated the paper with some of 
his own equally splendid ideas. He called 
attention to the impossibility of differen- 
tiating between Kiwanis and Kiwanis edu- 
cation and stated that education is a matter 
of personal effort and personal tutoring, and 
cannot be satisfactorily done in any other 
way. International Trustee O. Sam Cum- 
mings gave an extremely illuminating talk 
on the subject of vocational guidance. Mr. 
Cummings pointed out the need for such 
guidance and enumerated some very suc- 
cessful experiments that have been made. 

Through the courtesy of the Denver Ki- 
wanis club a banquet was held in the 
evening, presided over by Reverend Wilson 
P. Ard. 






* * *# 


Texas-O klahoma 
EVENTY-SEVEN clubs in the Texas- 
Oklahoma District were represented at 
the Meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees held in Dallas, Texas, on January 9. 

The chairmen of all standing committees 
of the district attended the district trustees’ 
meeting and held a special conference with 
International Trustee Frank C. Smith of 
Houston, Texas, presiding. These officials 
outlined their plans and discussed their 
programs before the assembly of trustees 
during the day. 

(Turn to page 165) 








Wilmington, North Carolina, Boys’ Brigade 


-An Institution of Over Five Hundred Boys -Administered by the Kiwanis (lub— 
Boys Have Their Own (onstitution and Elect Officers 


By WILLIAM A, FRENCH 


CuHairMAn, Carouinas District Commitree ON UnperR-PriviieGep CHILD ror 1926 


N 1921 the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, de- 
cided to undertake the develop- 
ment of under-privileged chil- 

dren, and in furtherance of that plan 
reorganized the Boys’ Brigade. This 
brigade was founded many years ago 
by one of the distinguished citizens of 
Wilmington, Col. Walker Taylor, 
who carried it on along semi-military 
lines among the boys of the city until 
the year 1916. In the year 1904 a 
building was erected in memory of the 
late Col. William Rand Keenan, a 
distinguished citizen and a friend and 


benefactor of the boys. of ‘the city,” 


which was dedicated as an armory and 
in which Col. Taylor carried on the 
work of the brigade. This building 
had been vacated since the disbanding 
of the Boys’ Brigade except for a short 
period during the World War. The 
Kiwanis club took over the building 
adopted the name “Boys’ Brigade” and 
set out to build an organization , 

among the under-privileged boys 
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Abowe left: Members of ene of the 26 Brigade basket-ball teams. <“enter: Boys’ Brigade building. Right: Group of Boy Brigade athletes. 


Bell, physical director at extreme left, back row, and exccutive secretary W. H. Montgomery at extreme right. Below left: The Boys’ 
the leadership of Kiwanian Jack Harrisen is in demand at various civic entertainments. 


of the city, following somewhat close- 
ly the lines of work proved meri- 
torious by the experienced Col. Walker 
Taylor. 

The armory was erected expressly 
for the purpose of housing a boys’ club 
and is well arranged for ‘that purpose. 
It is a three-story stone building of 
military appearance and_ pleasing 
architecture. The first floor consists 
of a general office, lounging room and 


library, while just below the street 
level is a large gymnasium, locker 


room, shower bath and heater. The 


second floor includes a large audi- 


torium and stage which seats about 
five hundred people, and one or two 
more rooms suitable for class work, 
and a kitchen. The third floor is given 
over to bowling alleys. When the 
building was opened the Kiwanis club 
supplied the gymnasium with necessary 
equipment to make it modern and com- 
plete, most of the old apparatus hav- 





ing been misplaced, worn out or re- 
moved from the building during the 
period of its vacancy, and also fur- 
nished the kitchen with cooking utensils 
and sufficient crockery to provide for 
luncheons and the serving of refresh- 
ments at the social gatherings of the 
boys. 

Some time after the opening of the 
brigade by the club a camp was estab- 
lished on the Cape Fear River about 
eighteen miles from the city at a place 
where the ocean and the river are only 
about a mile or two apart. The camp 
consists of a two story building with 
suitable. appointments. During the 
summer months the members of the 
brigade are kept in camp for about a 
week, in groups of twenty-five, under 
the direct supervision of the general 
secretary and a physical director. 


Kiwanis Committee Manages 


The Wilmington club has a stand- 
ing committee for the management 
(Turn to page 154) 
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reation room where the youngsters may read their favorite books or play games. 
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Charles F. 
Brigade band under 
Center: The Gymnasium is the center of attraction. Right: Ree- 
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Gainesville, Texas, Kiwanians Publish 
Daily Paper 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of Gaines- 
ville, Texas, issued the Daily Register, 
January 17. The entire paper, from news 
delivery to advertising was handled by club 
members for the one day. The Rev. J. F. 
Murrell, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
was editor, and Jerome McKinney, club pres- 
ident was advertising manager. ‘Twenty- 
five other members of the club served as 
reporters, feature writers, newsboys, adver- 
tising solicitors and proofreaders., 

The edition consisted of twenty pages, 
and contained photographs of every member 
of the club, constructive articles about 
Gainesville and its resources, and the news 
of the day handled by the business men in 
their own style. The editor elected to re- 
move all crime news from page one. 

The club realized $150 from the project, 
and it gave the members a new and inter- 
esting experience, afforded the city a worthy 
booster edition of the daily paper, and gave 
Kiwanis favorable publicity. Copies were 
mailed to the secretary of every club in 
International. 


Se 


Camp Fire Work in Yakima, Washington 


Big brothers to the town’s little sisters, 
is -what the Kiwanis club members of 
Yakima, Washington, have meant to girls 
in the Camp Fire Girls’ organization. 

Four years ago, when interest in this 
girls’ movement began to be shown, not 
only in the City of Yakima, but in small 
towns of the Yakima Valley, women of the 
community who desired to see the work 
sucessfully launched, with a full-time. paid 
executive in charge, approached the Kiwanis 
club to secure advice 


committees of the club. As members of the 
Camp Fire Committee, these men were 
elected to membership on the Yakima Valley 
Camp Fire Executive Board, the governing 
body of the girls’ work in the valley. R. J. 
Venables, formerly president of the club, as 
well as governor of the district, was one of 
these members. He was persuaded to take 
over the chairmanship of the Camp Fire 
Board and has served in this capacity for 
more than three years. 

Two successful drives ror funds were 
sponsored by Kiwanians who carried on the 
work of solicitation. Later when the Com- 
munity Chest plan was inaugurated in the 
city, members of the club were among the 
first to respond to the call for workers and 
now the second of these drives is about to 
be successfully completed. 

Camp Roganunda, Camp Fire Girls’ camp 
at Cliff Dell, Washington, in the heart of 
the Rainier National Forest, with assistance 
in its establishment from the club, has en- 
joyed four years of steady growth. From 
a wall tent camp with hard wooden bunks 
and sticky straw mattresses to sleep on, 
six permanent wooden sleeping structures 
have arisen each equipped with four double- 
decked steel cots with fine mattresses. A 
rustic lodge, used as a recreational and 
dining hall, with a large fireplace in one 
end, and a spacious kitchen ‘and screened- 
in porch, have also been constructed. A 
shower has been installed. Picnics in which 
club members have been invited to attend 
and assist in the work of building, have been 
well attended. At the last one, 800 feet 
of cement pipe were laid, trees were felled, 
brush burned, carpenter work completed and 
ground was raked and improved. 

Attendance at camp sessions has increased 
each year. In 1924 about 100 girls attended; 


in 1925, 148 campers were present; in 1926, 
182 girls attended; and last year there was 
a total of 275 girls. Camp Fire in the 
Yakima Valley, from a beginning of two 
or three groups, scattered in many directions, 
has grown to a membership of 500 girls 
in towns as follows: Sunnyside, Mabton, 
White Swan, Harrah, Zillah, Wapato, Lower 
Naches, Tieton, Ellensburg, Benton City, 
Cle Elum and Roslyn. 

Yakima Kiwanis club members 
on the 1927 Camp Fire Board include: R. J. 
Venables, Walter Howard, Fred Kappelman, 
W. F. Bridgeford and George Rankin. H. 
O. Jones served in the capacity of Kiwanis 
treasurer of the Camp Fire funds. Special 
tribute for his successful management of 
the Yakima Camp Fire Girls was paid Mr. 
Venables by National Camp Fire Headquar- 
ters in New York City, when he was 
awarded the decoration of the Order of 
Wohelo, a signal honor received by only 
six other people in the entire United States 
last year. 

Camp Fire Girls numbering 404, with 
more than 600 spectators present, who took 
part in the annual grand council fire held 
in Yakima last March, sang the following 
words of appreciation to members: 
“When the moon plays peek-a-boo 
And the stars shine down on you, 

Camp Fire Girls are here from far ard near 
To sing Kiwanis, to you! 
In our hearts you’re resident, 
And to you good luck is meant, 
So we’ll sing tonight, while the stars shine 
bright, 
And the moon plays peek-a-boo,” 
* + * 
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Newark, New Jersey, Gives Boy Scouts 
Permanent Camp 

The Boy Scouts of Newark for a number 

of years took their 

summer vacations in 





and coéperation. Not 
only did individual 
members respond and 
proffer suggestions 
that were helpful in 
the many trials ac- 
companying organ- 
ization details, but the 
entire club went on 
record as willing to 
sponsor the Camp 
Fire Girls, and to be 
of assistance in what- 
ever manner © they 
might be called upon. 

Camp Fire soon be- 
came one of the major 
activities of Kiwanis 
in Yakima. The Camp 
Fire Committee, of 





which Fred Kappel- 
man has been chair- 








New York State, there 
being no camp _ lo- 
cated in New Jersey 
for their use. Five 
public spirited 
zens of Newark, in- 
terested in boy life, 
decided that an op- 
(spertunity presented it- 
self to secure a camp 
site within the state. 
Accordingly, they 
bought nineteen hun- 
dred acres in the 
wildest part of New 
Jersey in the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains, bor- 
dering»the Delaware 
River, and presented 
it to the boys of New- 
ark as a permanent 


citi- 








man each year, is one 
of the most 


active 


Boat house and lodge which was presented to the Boy Scouts 
New Jersey. 
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by the Kiwanis Club of Newark, 


camp for the Boy 
Scouts of Newark. 
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The Newark, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
represented on the Newark Boy Scouts Exe- 
cutive Committee by Ferdinand Herpers, 
conceived the idea that they too were pre- 
sented with an opportunity, and accordingly 
agreed to erect a boat house and lodge on 
the shores of Wildcat Lake at the Camp. 
The cost of the building, $5,000, was ob- 
tained through voluntary subscriptions from 
the members and the eal 
entire membership 
of the club donated 
to the fund. The pic- 
ture on page 147 
excellent 
view of the lodge 
which has plenty of 
room for boats under- 
neath and a large as- 
sembly room above. 
In this room a bronze 
tablet has been placed 
bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “Dedicated to 
the boy life of New- 
ark. Presented by the 
Newark Kiwanis 
club.” 

Mr. Herpers in 
memory of his son 


gives an 





who died at an early 
age presented a hos- 
pital with all the fix- 
tures and furnishings. 
Harry Herpers, his 
brother, presented a 
fully equipped life 


boat. 
. 


Fort Worth, Texas, Fosters Memorial 
to World War Heroes 

The Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, 
is fostering a movement for the erection of 
a memorial on a site at or near Camp Bowie, 
training station during the World War, as 
a tribute to the Fort Worth and Tarrant 
County men who lost their lives in the war. 

Ihe club plans to extend considerably 
its student loan fund this year, and will 
feature activities for the under-privileged 
children, 


* a 


Extensive Under-Privileged Child Pro- 
gram in Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Last vear the Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, sent 
out a questionnaire to the club members 
and the data thus compiled was used as a 
basis for most of its work, The club has 
devoted much of its time to under-privileged 
boys. “Kiwanis Daddies” have been pro- 
vided for thirty-five boys. All possible in- 
formation about the boy was secured and 
then the man best suited to deal with him 
was selected. The club made it possible 
for some boys to join the Y. M. C. A,, others 
the Boy Scouts, where necessary encouraged 
boys in their school work, secured employ- 
ment for some, opened savings accounts for 
a number and bore the expense for many 
to attend camp. Most of the cases had 
been preventive but the club never refused 
a corrective case. Contact was made with 


the Juvenile Court and several boys were 
paroled and placed in the care of Kiwanians. 

In addition to the work for under-privi- 
leged boys, the club has provided games 
and reading wagons for the unfortunate 


in hospitals and_ charitable institutions. 

E. H. Blandin, chairman of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child for 1927, reports 
that the most effective work is being done 
through the club’s educational fund. Money 
is loaned to high school graduates who 
otherwise would not be able to secure a 
higher education, without interest or security, 
and is paid back as soon as possible after 





The Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, entertained the under-privileged children at the Tuberculosis 
Hospital of Cincinnati, at a real Christmas party. 


them toys and goodies. 


their education has been completed. Last 
vear eight students were aided in this 
manner and at present there are thirteen 
at college or normal school. The club was 
able to secure for the benefit of this fund 
the annual football game between Bucknell 
and Villa Nova Colleges which resulted in 
a profit of about $2,500. 

One interesting experience concerned -a 
girl who lived in a Home for several years. 
Upon finishing high school as an honor stu- 
dent her ambition- was to teach school, but 
she believed this to be hopeless because of 
lack of funds to secure the necessary edu- 
cation. Hearing of this deserving case, plans 
were made to send her to a teachers’ train- 
ing school. When the girl was called 
before the committee she was very much 
surprised to learn that arrangements were 
made to help her with her education. Within 
forty-eight hours after the committee had 
talked with her, she was on her way, another 
of the many made happy by the work of 
the Kiwanis club. 


= * 


Hubbard, Ohio, Presents Benefit Show 


Through the hearty cooperation of every 
member, the Hubbard, Ohio, Kiwanis club 
has accomplished some splendid work. Each 
year the club presents a minstrel show, the 
proceeds being used for under-privileged 
child work under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child headed 
by Dr. D, A. Gross. Twenty-nine children 
received medical treatment; fifteen had their 
eyes treated and fitted with glasses; sixteen 
had their tonsils and adenoids removed, two 
were given thyroid gland treatment and 125 
children received dental treatment. A pub- 
lic school nurse was employed by the club 
for the months of July and August to work 


Santa Claus entertained the children and gave 


March, 1928 


with the Committee on under-privileged 
child in examining and advising treatment 
for the children so that they might be better 
able to take up their school work in Sep- 
tember. 

The Committee on Public Affairs has also 
done some fine work and has been awarded 
by a notice from the Department of High- 
ways at Columbus that State Route No. 7, 
Hubbard - Youngs- 
town Road, will be 
widened by a three 
feet concrete edging 
on each side. 


SO. @ 


Danville, Kentucky. 
is Young but Active 

The Danville, Ken- 
tucky, Kiwanis club 
which received _ its 
charter on April 1s, 
1927, already has the 
following activities to 
its credit: Contributed 
through the Red Cross 
a sum of money for 
the relief of the flood 
sufferers in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; as- 
sisted in raising funds 
for the Boy Scout or- 
ganization; sponsored 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Somerset; staged a 
home talent play for 
the benefit of the 
under-privileged children of the community ; 
sponsored a drive for the Community House; 
assisted college students in every possible 
way, securing part time employment for 
them; gave a luncheon for the members of 
the college football team; entertained -at 
Christmas time twenty under-privileged boys 
of the community, each of whom was given 
a complete outfit of clothing, fruit, toys and 
candy. 
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Activities at Burlington, North Carolina 


That the Burlington, North Carolina, club 
has played an important part in the life 
of the community is indicated by the fol- 
lowing activities which were listed in the 
secretary’s report for the year 1927: En- 
dorsed Community Chest and took an active 
part in the campaign; assisted in Boy Scout 
drive; aided in making the “Father and 
Son” banquet a success; presented a cup 
to the class making the highest grade in 
physical education; employed a competent 
instructor for the city playgrounds during 
the summer vacation; concluded the work 
of the community, each of whom was given 
children; provided Christmas baskets for 
a number of poor families. 


* * * 


Wetumka, Oklahoma, Aids Under- 
Privileged Children 

“In keeping with its slogan “Aid the 
Under-Privileged Child” the Wetumka, 
Oklahoma, Kiwanis club recently sent three 
children to special training schools. The 
club also took am active part in the promo- 
tion of a public library and is planning to 
send a representative to the International 
Road Meet that is being sponsored by the 
Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce. 
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Clearing up the Law 


(From page 119) 


facts on which the claim is made took 
place in another state. Francis H. 
Bohlen, for many years professor of 
law at Pennsylvania, now at Harvard, 
is restating Torts. It covers a huge 
field, dealing with such well known 
matters as assault and battery, actions 
based on negligence, libel and slander, 
and lesser known topics such as unfair 
trade practices and protection of eco- 
nomic interests. Professor Floyd R. 
Mechem of the University of Chicago 
is working in the Law of Agency, while 
Professor Austin W. Scott of Harvard 
and Professor Harry A. Bigelow of 
Chicago are making a beginning in 
Trusts and Property, respectively. 
Director Lewis is engaged, as his other 
duties permit, on the Law of Business 
Associations. 

Before any restatement will go forth 
as the Institute’s product, it must not 
only satisfy the Reporter and his ad- 
visers, but be subjected to the inspec- 
tion and criticism of the lawyers and 
judges on the Council and the entire 
membership of the Institute. Every 
effort is being made to make sure that 
the restatement represents an accurate 
statement of the common law of today, 
clearly stated. 


Completion of Work to Take Years 


The field of law is a wide one. The 
completion of such an undertaking as 
this will be the work of many years. 
The policy adopted has been wise; a 
few subjects only have been under- 
taken for restatement thus far and ef- 
fort has been concentrated upon those. 
The work has been financed through 
the generosity of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. In another year or so two of 
the subjects will be completed. Work 
in others will be undertaken as fast 
as it can be handled. 


Model Code of Criminal Procedure 


The Institute has taken one journey 
into the field of legislation. The ad- 
ministration of the criminal law has 
received great attention from both the 
public and the legal profession in late 
years. It was thought desirable to 
render some aid in its improvement, if 
possible. The former governor of 
Missouri, the late Herbert S. Hadley, 
was very influential in this phase of 
the work. Financed by a gift from 
the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, a model code of criminal pro- 
cedure is being drafted. This will be 
available to any state legislature 
which wants to revise and modernize 
its method of handling the cases of 
persons accused of crime. 
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King Bdwand Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 
they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 


P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
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_ IN MONTREAL — 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at 
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Plan to stay at Kiwanis 
hotels when you are away 
from home and visit a 
Kiwanis meeting. 




















~now in every 


Statler 





Pleasing guests is more im- 


portant at Statler-operated 
hotels than making quick 
profits. That’s why hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have 
just been spent to equip every 
one of the 7,700 Statler rooms 
—in six cities — for radio re- 
ception of superlative qual- 
ity. Choice of two carefully 
selected programs always 


available — without charge. 


Plan your trip to be in a 
Statler over Sunday. You’re 


sure of a pleasant week-end. 


P00 aLln 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON *’ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND + DETROIT * ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
reception. Fixed, unchanging rates 
posted in all rooms. 
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_The EMERSON Hotel 
: BALTIMORE : 


Kiwanis Headquarters 






















ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEE 
Write for our free catalog No. 26 
This catalog contains Novelties for 
St. Patrick’s, April Fool’s Day, 
Leap Year and other coming par- 


ties. 
RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 
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An Ambitious Undertaking—Product 
of Finest Legal Minds 

Except for this one instance, the 
work of the American Law Institute 
is outside the realm of statutory law. 
Its ambitious undertaking is to make 
such a clear restatement of our common 
law of judicial precedents that judges 
and lawyers may accept its work as 
expressing the existing law, without 
searching back through the myriads of 
decisions on which the rule is based. 
If the ambition is to be realized, the 
work must be supremely well done. 
The Institute is backed by no govern- 
mental authority. The lawyers and 
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judges who participate in its work are 
acting as public spirited~individuals 
only, and not in any official capacity. 
No legislature is asked or will be asked 
to give the restatements, by its fiat, 
compulsory force of law. This is well- 
considered and sound policy. It is 
not desired to crystallize the law into 
statutory form, but to leave it subject 
to further changes and with the chance 
for future growth as new conditions 
arise. In the light of experience to 
date, one may confidently expect that 
the restatements will be as fine a piece 
of work as American legal brains can 
produce. 
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oe Creek 


for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
leasant outing and the 
ts of a scientific 
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rogram is planned 
he palatable dict, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
efficient medical 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.” 


“SANITARIUIM BOOK™ 
FREE upon request 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32-A 
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Deserves Support of Lawyers and 
Citizens 


The final requirement for success is 
that which faces every new thing, be 
it idea or manufactured product. It 
must become known and used. Here, 
too, there is promise of success for the 
American Law Institute. Both legal 
profession and the public are greatly 
interested in the project and the prog- 
ress of its development. Though the 
restatements are still in tentative form, 
judges have begun to cite them in 
opinions. References to them appear 
frequently in current legal periodicals. 
Discussion of the work occupies a 
prominent place on the programs of 
innumerable bar association meetings. 

It is a huge responsibility which the 
judges carry. They must declare 
rules of law which govern human be- 
ings in all walks of life. They must 
declare the rules to govern the infinite 
varieties of human activities. The 
burden is equally great upon the 
lawyers, whose duty it is to aid the 
courts in formulating the law. An 
undertaking like that of the American 
Law Institute for the aid of the courts 
and improvement of the law deserves 
the active support of every lawyer and 
the sympathy and best wishes of -all 
good citizens. 


Aviation Presents a Great 
Opportunity to Kiwanis 


(From page 133) 


falo, for instance, a recently completed 
municipal port cost almost $750,000. 
Baltimore is going even a step further, 
and has provided $1,500,000 for its 
airport. Chicago, one of the early 
major centers to get into the field by 
reason of its central position, on the 
transcontinental air mail route, has a 
field from which runways radiate out 


in eight directions. On the Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco, Portland and 


Oakland have terminals under con- 
struction, and San Diego is developing 
a large commercial airport. This in- 
volves an estimated expenditure of 
$700,000, while the airport of Portland 
will cost approximately $1,300,000. 
The Portland airport is being built on 
an island in the Willamette River, only 
a mile and a half from the business 
center of the city. This affords land- 
ing space 1,220 by 6,000 feet, the 
greater dimension being parallel with 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 


A Job for Ciwic Organizations 

All over the country, Chambers of 
Commerce, business clubs, and other 
civic organizations are codperating 1 
the effort to build up a complete air- 
way and airport system. These traffic 
routes of the air, they maintain, are as 














Street 





necessary for the promotion of air com- 
merce as good roads were for the de- 
velopment of the automobile. The 
Government has spent many millions 
in building a national system of high- 
ways. The new program of construc- 
tion on which it has entered will de- 
velop the fullest possibilities of avia- 
tion along the designated routes at 
only a fraction of our national high- 
ways costs. Where the Government 
has provided lighted airways, private 
industry and municipalities may be ex- 
pected to supply airplanes, airports, 
and the other essentials of commercial 
aviation. 

Great things may reasonably be ex- 
pected of American aviation within the 
next decade. We already hold twenty 
of the land and seaplane records offi- 
cially recognized by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale at Paris. 
If airplanes are not as common as 
automobiles at the end of ten years, 
as some enthusiasts predict, they will 
certainly be far more common than 
they are at present. And the develop- 
ment is bound to be of large signif- 
icance, not only in the transportation 
of passengers, mail and express, but 
in strengthening the defenses of this 
country. We have the men, we have 
the money, we have the marvelously 
efficient air-cooled engine, we have the 
earth-inductor compass, and we are 
making progress in the designing of 
machines. The one factor which 
stands in the way of popular flying is 
the factor of danger. Travel by air 
is still commonly regarded as dispro- 
portionately hazardous. But it is 
gratifying to note that the hazards of 
flying are diminishing. 


Safety Devices Will Bring More 
Passenger Travel 


We are firmly convinced, from the 
data considered in the previous lines of 
this article, that a motor is capable of 
propelling a ship for a period of fifty 
hours and a distance of four thousand 
miles in any direction, through all 
variations of climate. But I have not 
convinced you of one thing that would 
permit me to sell you a ticket to Paris 
or Tokyo—that is, safety. Now, I 
think it is time for us to stress the de- 
velopment of safety devices on our 
ships, such as radio-compass, radio alti- 
meter and automatic control. Great 
sums of money have been spent on de- 
velopment endurance, speed and ease 
of control. It is time to think of 
safety—to offer some of our wealth 
for such a development rather than an- 
other Dole flight, which shook most 
of the fruit off the tree of commercial 
aviation in 1927. When we have per- 
fected a fool-proof ship, equipped with 
adequate instruments so that you may 
close the door to the outside world and 
fly through rain or fog, wind and snow, 
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“Vacation Classic” 


ScENERY De Luxe 


Enroute to and from the 


Seattle Convention 


of Kiwanis International 
June 17-21, 1928 


Choice of 
Return Routings 


California, Yellowstone 
or Glacier National Park 


Alaska Extension Trip 


Chartered steamer leaves Seattle 
night of June 21st 
European 
Third Annual Tour for Kiwanians 
Leaving June 28, 1928 
Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 


Kiwanian Harry Sanger has handled large Kiwanis 
Parties to a number of International Conventions. 
Do not miss going with this party which leaves 
Chicago, June 12, 1928, at about 8:00 P. M. Bookings 
can be made right now. Get in early and avoid the 


rush. 


Information with a Smile 





Under persona Idirection and supervision of 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


17 North La Salle Street 


CHICAGO ° ° ° 





ILLINOIS 




















The New wo 
PARKER HOUSE 


600 guest rooms with tub, shower 
and circulating ice water. Famous for 
New England Cooking. Rates $3.50 
and up 
Also Bascbtine HOTEL TOURAINE 

Near leading theatres, shops and 
clubs. 

Dinner Dancing, no cover 
at Parker House. Supper 
both hotels. 

J. R. Whipple Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 


charge 
Dancing 
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rs OUR KIWANIS 

=| SUPPLY CATALOG 
i IS READY 


Showing a complete 
line of Kiwanis 
emblem goods, decorations, 
novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 


Got Farin, 


1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CONVENTION 
AT SEATTLE 


Through the COOL 
OZARKS in June— 


Through the heart 


of COLORADO with 
its glorious scenery— 


STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
in cities of the storied West 
(National Parks open June 15th) 
CHOICE OF ROUTES 


Go one way—return another. 


THRU SLEEPERS TO COLORADO 


from the Southeast. Solid comfort 
all the way. Let us help you plan 
yourtrip now—we'll also be glad 
to make sleeping carreservations. 


A.P.MATTHEWS5S, A.G.P.A., Memphis, Tenn. 
J. R. McGREGOR, D. P. A., Birmingham, Ala. 
J. B. MORROW, G. A. P. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

J.C. MIDYETTE, D. P. A., Jacksonville, Fla. 


A TRIP FOR ALL 
THE FAMILY 
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keep on your exact course and know 
when you are at your destination— 
then I can sell you a ticket to Paris, or 
a ticket from New York to San Fran- 
cisco! 

Since gathering the amount of data 
which has just been reported, and 
knowing it to be a truthful report of 
the aeronautical conditions of America, 
it seems to me that it is time for the 
service clubs to assist in the further- 
ance of this wonderful era of naviga- 
tion of the air. Each city should ap- 
peal to its local planning commission 
and, as I stated before, its service clubs, 
to prepare for the on-coming industry 
which we see in the future. In fact, 
commercial aeronautics is not a thing 
of the future; it is at our door and we 
must accept it and help it as we have 


all other national and _ world-wide 
movements. 
Kiwanis: How About Your Landing 


Fields? 

I believe that it is necessary for 
every Kiwanis club in the land to at 
least consider the great possibilities of 
locating an adequate landing field in 
their home city—if not in their home 
city, then the local community or 
county, for I think very soon any town 
or city that has no facilities for land- 
ing air-ships will be as far in the sticks 
as a town without a railroad or 
boulevard. 

Until 1926, our country was suffer- 
ing for need of facilities by which it 
might be possible to control air com- 
merce. Congress therefore passed the 
Air Commerce Act, which was very 
much needed. The Air Commerce Act, 
I think, was one of the wonderful 
movements which represented the re- 
action of the American public to com- 
mercial aeronautics. It controls inter- 
state flying and, so to speak, that is 
all it does control. 


Model Legislation 


I believe it is necessary at the present 
time that a model aeronautical law be 
proposed to the various legislators, so 
that it will be possible to assist the Air 
Commerce Department in controlling 
certain phases of flying that today are 
not controlled. As I stated previously, 
the Air Commerce Act controls only 
interstate commerce or interstate flying. 
It does not reach down and control fly- 
ing in your immediate neighborhood 
city, county or state. It has no con- 
trol over the barn-storming flier who 
may wish to go out and clip the chim- 
neys from the house-tops and the 
branches from the tree-tops, and dive 
his plane directly at school children, or 
awaken the populace at an early or 
late hour by low flying; it simply con- 
trols commercial flying where it is 
carried on from one state to another. 

It is true that the Air Commerce 
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Department has sought a. certain 
amount of money for the improvement 
of transcontinental airways, for the 
registering of commercial ships and the 
licensing of commercial pilots. This 
is commendable, and we would like to 
see this work continue. But it is neces- 
sary for our local state government to 
register ships, pilots and mechanics in 
its own state, and I can see no way 
other than to recommend a model bill 
that may be presented to the various 
legislators for their consideration. 
This model bill should be one that will 
have in its intent protection of the lay 
public, protection to pilots, protection 
to passengers carried by airplanes, and 
protection to airport owners who have 
spent, as you have seen in the fore- 
going data, thousands and thousands 
of dollars for the erection of air- 
dromes. They must be protected. The 
manufacturer should also be protected. 

I believe the only feasible way such 
a law can be properly administered is 
by the appointment of an aeronautical 
commission consisting of five men in 
each state—this commission being em- 
powered to place the enforcement of 
this law with the local police depart- 
ments, at the same time cooperating 
with, and in no wise conflicting with 
the Air Commerce Department in the 
scope of its jurisdiction over certain 
regulations, and in no wise affecting 
the Navy or the Army, but benefiting 
and improving flying and making avia- 
tion safe for everyone concerned. 


California Model Law 

I shall be very glad to furnish to 
any Kiwanian a copy of a model law 
which is being formed by the legisla- 
tive committee of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, of which I am 
a member, so that when questions of 
this type are to be considered, you may 
have reference to a model law that has 
been considered by all aviation inter- 
ests, including the state legislators and 
officials of the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 

We admit that the subject of aero- 
nautics is a new and interesting one. 
It is of public interest and should be 
considered important in the affairs of 
Kiwanis members. It has taught the 
world one of the greatest lessons in 
history, as I refer to Col. Lindbergh’s 
success. Was Lindy’s success due to 
his feat in flying the Atlantic? No. 
Was it because he was an American? 
No. Was it because of his oratory and 
brilliancy? No. Jt was because he 
was a perfect example of modern youth 
—honest, modest, courageous, pure at 
heart—a man in which every father, 
mother, brother and stster sees what he 
or she would wish to see in himself or 
his children. This is the characteris- 
tic that has brought the world to tears 
of admiration for a modern youth. 
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A Field for Vocational Guidance 


I think aviation has placed before 
the world a wonderful example, to 
which Kiwanians may point in the un- 
der-privileged child duties. Here is 
also a splendid reference for the voca- 
tional guidance committees. No voca- 
tion is more honorable, nor has it a 


greater future, than that of aero- 
nautics. It will be a great pleasure to 


me to furnish you with data at any 
time, or refer competent speakers who 
may quote data or personal experiences 
for your vocational guidance classes. 
If we Kiwanians will place our 
shoulders to the wheel, give the proper 
advice and education, build the proper 
types of young Americans, and place 
them at the heads of our important pub- 
lic positions, the great wheel of com- 
merce will roll on to success and very 
soon America will be the first in the 
navigation of the sea of the air! 





Hotel Reservations and 


Railroad Rates 


(From page 128) 
Railroad Rates 


Kiwanians and the members of their 
families planning to attend the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, to be held in Seattle, June 
17-21, 1928, will secure the benefit of 
very low round-trip railroad rates. 


Except in a very limited area, there 
will be summer tourist fares in effect 
and these will be very much less than 
the ordinary convention rates of a fare- 
and-a-half for a round-trip. The gen- 
eral dates of sale for summer tourist 
tickets will be from May 15—Septem- 
ber 30, inclusive, with a final return 
limit of October 31. These dates will 
make it possible for not only attendance 
at the convention, but a wide variety of 
side trips and post-convention tours. 
The summer tourist tickets have very 
liberal privileges as to stop-overs and 
there are wide varieties of routes avail- 
able. A great number of Kiwanians 
are planning to go one way and return 
another. These changes of routes are 
permitted without additional cost, ex- 
cept where a very radical change is 
anticipated. 

The only section where the familiar 
railroad identification certificates will 
be used will be in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and in the 
province of British Columbia in 
Canada In these three states and in 
the Canadian province, the regular, 
numbered railroad identification cer- 
tificates will be used. 

Kiwanians from the Northwest send- 
ing hotel reservation contracts to the 
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Going to Seattle Convention? 
IF SO, READ THIS! 





G? one way by 
sea, via the 
Spanish Americas. 
Visit the countries 
distinguished by 
Lindbergh’s recent 
epochal flight — 
travel the other 
way by rail. 

Special minimum 
rates—one way by 
water and one way 
by rail—about $400 
from your home 
town back to your 
home town. 


Plan now to take this unequaled 
cruise either going or coming. Modern 
liners carry you in indolent comfort 
through azure sun-lit seas to seven 
quaint ports, in six Spanish American 
countries. You can take captivating 
jaunts ashore with opportunity to visit 
the centuries old capitals of Panama, 
Salvador and Guatemala. 

A whole month from New York to 
California or vice versa! There’s no 
monotony tothe restful lazy days at sea, 
for the voyage is broken by the frequent 
stops ashore. Picture the interest, the 
pleasure, the romance this trip can hold 
for you. Read these itineraries: 


From New York to California 
MAY 19—Sail from N. Y. on S.S. Colombia. 
MAY 26—First glimpse of foreign lands at 

Puerto Colombia, S. A. 

MAY 27— Roam among monasteries and 
fortresses of Cartagena, Colombia, where trod 
pirates, priests and‘military four centuries ago. 

MAY 28, 29, 30—At least two days at the 
Panama Canal permit seeing everything of in- 
terest—“American” Cristobal, beguiling Colon 
—its shops, and cabarets. Gatun locks (and its 
golf course). Then through the Canal by day- 
light with luncheon served on deck—you miss 
none of the wonders of the great waterway! 
At the Canal’s Pacific end Balboa and Ancon, 
Ruins of 16th century Old Panama, destroyed 
by the pirate Morgan. The seductive attractive- 
ness of “new”? Panama — fine architecture 
beautiful buildings and for the merrily inclined 
a glimpse of gay cosmopolitan night life. 

JUNE 2—Corinto, Nicaragua, with its busy, 

rass grown streets, its shark-proofed bathing 
each, its.trees filled with brilliant tropical birds. 

JUNE 3—Motor 22 miles over fine highway 
from La Libertad to San Salvador—aged, his- 








toric yet progressive- 
ly modern—capital of 
entral America’s most 
— nation. The 
ighway winds through 
icturesque native vil- 
ages and by great coffee 
fincas. 

JUNE 5—Entrain at 
oan joes de Guatemala 
for Guatemala City, col- 
orful cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis, a mile above 
the sea and 90 miles 
away. Here ancient and 
modern rub shoulders. 
Maybe opportunity to 
visit the ruins of An- 
tigua. 

JUNE 13-14—Sight- 
seeing in Los Angeles. 
JUNE 15—In fascinating San Francisco. 

JUNE 16—Arrive in Seattle, thence home 
by your choice of direct rail routes. 


From California to New York 


JUNE 21—Leave Seattle at 4:30 p.m. 

UNE 23—Visit San Francisco, sailing on 
S.S. Colombia at 4 p.m, 

JUNE 25—See Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

JUNE 29—Your first view of Mexico at 
Mazatlan—progressive port of Western Mexico. 

JULY 4—At Champerico, Guatemala, you 
entrain to stay overnight and tour Guatemala 
City. You ride 147 miles through tropical plan- 
tations of sugar, bananas, coffee, etc. 

JULY 5—Return to the ship at San Jose de 
Guatemala. 

JULY 7—At La Libertad, 22 mile motor 
excursion to San Salvador. 

JULY 9—Dock all day at Corinto. 

JULY 12, 13, 14—In the Panama Canal and 
Panama. Three days and two nights give time 
to see all points of interest. 

JULY 18, 19—The last foreign port, gay and 
scintillating Havana, “loveliest land that hu- 
man eyes ever have seen.’”’ Passengers may 
leave the ship here and proceed through Florida 
to their homes by any direct rail route, or con- 
tinue on to New York. 

JULY 23—Arrive New York. 

The Panama Mail S.S. Co.is the only passen- 
ger service operating regularly between New 
York and California with calls in the Spanish 
Americas. Its ships are built especially for trop- 
ical service. Every room is outside, fitted with 
Simmons beds, running water and electric fans. 
Broad decks for sports, swimming tank, or- 
chestra. Attentive service and best of food. 


Take advantage of this travel opportunity. 
See for yourself how our neighbors to the south 
are “building.’’ Write today to any address be- 
low and ask for illustrated booklets and full in- 
formation and rates about KIWANIS HOME 
TOWN TO HOME TOWN FARES. 


PANAMA MAIL §&. S. CO. 


NEW YORK 
10 Hanover Square 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2 Pine Street 


LOS ANGELES 
548 S. Spring St. 


If you wish to linger longer on the Pacific Coast you can sail from New York 3 weeks earlier 
or from San Francisco 3 weeks later than dates given above. 
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Minstrels—Musical Comedies—Revues 
Expositions—Pageants and Indoor Circuses 


Completely Staged by 


Harford Productions, Inc. 


Garrick Theatre Bidg. 


Chicago 


Phones: State 0698-0699 


Equipped with a wealth of gorgeous costumes, 
marvelous scenery and lighting effects 
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On your way to or from es 


Convention see 


Glacier 
National Park 


Have your ticket read via 
Great Northern so that you 
can stop off and cruise moun- 
tain lakes— hike, ride horse- 
back—fish or loaf awhile in 
this great Alpine playground. 
Reduced fares in effect all 
summer. 


We offer you the travel com- 
forts of the New Oriental 
Limited -—finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest at no extra 
fare. Inquire today. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Tra 
! Great Northern Ry., sue: ~ 
St. Paul, Minn, 
: annem to attend the Interna- 
ional Convention of Kiwanis 
Clubsat Seattle,J une17-22.Please 
- nae tourist 
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convention office, will receive the rail- 
road identification certificates with 
their assignment cards. These certifi- 
cates should be presented to the ticket 
agents at the starting point and will 
enable the Kiwanian to purchase a 
round-trip ticket to Seattle at a rate 
of fare-and-a-half for the round trip. 

These tickets are sold early enough 
and are good long enough to enable the 
purchaser to attend the convention and 
enjoy whatever side trips he may de- 
sire. 

Every point in the United States, ex- 
cept the above mentioned cities and 
Province of British Columbia, will 
have the benefit of rates iower than 
fare-and-a-half. These rates are, for 
the most part, regular summer excur- 
sion fares in effect from May 15 to 
October 31, with the purchasing limit 
of September 30. 

In the western and southwestern 
states, comparatively close to Seattle, 
there are special summer excursion 
tickets always available. While these 
rates are not effective for as long a 
period as in the more eastern sections, 
the price represents a very material re- 
duction from the regular rate. The 
Pacific Coast Terminal Lines Conven- 
tion Tariff, for example, announces 
that the lowest fares available from 
points in California, Nevada, and 
Arizona will be the 16-day summer ex- 
cursion fares. 

Kiwanians are advised to consult the 
railroad ticket agents in their own cities 
from whom they may secure at an 
early date the exact excursion fares to 
Seattle and return from any point in 
the United States and Canada. 





Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, Boys’ Brigade 
(From page 146) 
of the affairs of the brigade. This 
committee makes out a budget, attends 
to the collections and assists the 
executive secretary of the brigade in 
his work. The actual management of 
the Boys’ Brigade is in the hands of 
the executive secretary, W. H. Mont- 
gomery, whose duties in this office are 
entirely separate and distinct from his 
duties as secretary of the Kiwanis club. 
He has the assistance of a full time 
physical director, Charles F. Bell. 
Apart from the supervisory duties of 
these two the brigade operates like 
a club, having its own form of or- 
ganization, electing its officers from its 
membership and operating under its 
own by-laws and constitution. It has 
regular meetings and transacts busi- 
ness along the same lines as the Ki- 
wanis club. The members of the 
brigade pay in accordance with their 
means as ascertained by the executive 
secretary. What the members pay is 
known only to the secretary, unless in- 
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formation is requested by the stand- 
ing committee. The payments range 
all the way from a few cents to a dol- 
lar or two a year and the funds derived 
from this source are not treated as 
operating revenue but are invariably 
returned to the boys in some form of 
entertainment. Most of the boys are 
unable to pay anything near an ade- 
quate amount, but the idea that each 
boy pay something has proved an ex- 
cellent one since it removes any touch 
of welfare work and creates belief in 
the boy that he is paying for his op- 
portunities. There are no fixed rules 
for the guidance of the boys other than 
good sportsmanship, clean living and 
gentlemanly conduct. The club is 
non-sectarian, but each boy must at- 
tend some Sunday School, preferably 
the one to which his parents belong. 
This rule is strictly enforced and 
violation of it is punishable by a lim- 
ited use of privileges. Personal contact 
between the members of the Kiwanis 
club and the members of the brigade 
is encouraged but it is in no wise 
regulated and, in fact, does not in any 
manner approach the big brother idea. 


Personnel Is the Under-privileged 
Youth 

The personnel of the Boys’ Brigade 
is the under-privileged youth. These 
boys range in age from nine to eighteen 
years, divided into convenient units 
called companies. The armory is open 
week days and for a reasonable time in 
the evening. At present the member- 
ship consists of five hundred and three 
boys. As one would expect the gymna- 
sium is the center of attraction. To 
avoid useless repetition of statistics, 
the figures for the past year may be 
taken for the purpose of illustration, 
since they are no larger than the fig- 
ures for preceding years, when con- 
sidered with relation to the increased 
membership. The attendance in the 
gymnasium for the year was 11,897. 
There were 239 regular classes, 26 
basket-ball teams with 182 players, 
and indoor and outdoor games too 
numerous to mention, supervised by the 
physical director, undertaken for the 
purpose of giving every boy an oppor- 
tunity to exercise and play. Outside 
of the gymnasium there were organized 
and operated 16 baseball teams. Out- 
door athletics were also participated in. 
There is an annual field day of mem- 
bers held at the public playground. 
The effectiveness of the work generally 
can best be attested to by the attend- 
ance of the members. From a member- 
ship of 503 boys, the total attendance 
or number of times the members. took 
advantage of the opportunities . was 
42,233. The building was open 308 
days, with an average daily attend- 
ance of 137 boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade is a member of 
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the Boys’ Club Federation Interna- 
tional. From information ascertained 
from that source the attendance records 
of the Boys’ Brigade equals any other 
known attendance record of any club 
in any of the countries belonging to 
that organization. Several events have 
been won in open athletic competition 
with other clubs in the federation, the 
club having won third place twice and 
fifth place once. One of the boys of 
the brigade also won first place in in- 
ternational competition for all-round 
athletes for boys of 110 pounds. 

The work among the boys is not con- 
fined to the building, the executive 
secretary visits in the homes of the 
members and wherever necessary, 
works in coéperation with the parent 
for the proper development of certain 
boys. Great care is taken to keep the 
home environment conducive to whole- 
some growth. The boys are followed 
out on the playground and the outdoor 
games are supervised by the physical 
director and executive secretary. In 
addition to the attention given the 
members of the brigadt these officials 
are called upon to supervise work 
among the children in the public 
schools and to officiate at all games 
among the boys at the public play- 
grounds. The demand at times has 
required three days apiece a week and 
they conducted in one year 646 phys- 
ical education classes in the public 
schools with an attendance of 17,501. 
In the summer time these two officials 
instruct swimming classes composed of 
the boys of the city generally. 


Pet and Hobby Show and Band 


A pet and hobby show has become an 
annual. feature of the boy’s work and 
for several years it has been found 
necessary to give two so that the pets 
and handiwork and _ craftsmanship 
could be properly displayed. Several 
thousand citizens attend these shows. 
There has also been organized a band 
of about twenty-five or thirty pieces, 
which under the leadership of Ki- 
wanian Jack Harrison, has become so 
proficient in the last year or two that it 
is in demand for certain classes of 
civic entertainment and goes with 
motorcades about the state advertising 
the city. 

The membership of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade is subjected to a physical exam- 
ination by the medical members of the 
Kiwanis club. Following the examina- 
tion the individual member is given a 
chart and his physical record of devel- 
opment is carefully recorded and 
supervised by competent medical au- 
thority. Many of the boys are taking 
special work in the gymnasium under 
the supervision of the doctors for 
the purpose of overcoming incipient 
organic trouble, which if properly 
watched. during the period of adoles- 


cence, and under selected forms of | 
exercise will be entirely cured. 


Vocational Guidance 

A Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement has been formed, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to 
the executive secretary, who carried the 
burden of personal interviews with the 
members of the brigade. The result 
of the secretary’s work has been such 
that there has been very little difficulty 
in securing positions for the members 
of the brigade as they reach the age 
and acquire sufficient education to turn 
from delivering newspapers and sim- 
ilar work to positions upon which they 
can build for the future. 


Financing the Brigade 

The brigade is financed entirely by 
the Kiwanis club. At first the budget 
was $4,000.00 and was entirely under- 
written by the members of the club. 
The year following the budget was 
increased to $5,000.00 and a few vol- 
untary subscriptions from others than 
members of the club were received. 
The budget has gradually been in- 
creased until it has now reached the 
figure of $7,500.00. The budget, al- 
though it has increased in size, has 
decreased per capita. The first year 
the cost per capita was $40.00 a boy, 
the third year $26.12, the sixth year 
$17.31, present year $14.79. It is the 
intention of the Kiwanis club, and its 
members have worked gradually to that 
end, to have the citizenship contribute 
at least one-half of the budget. For 
the year 1928 that has practically been 
done. This will take a great burden off 
of a group composed of about 68 mem- 
bers. The Kiwanis club has expended 
in this work, in addition to its manage- 
ment, control and operation, to date 
the sum of $39,469.35. There is in- 
cluded in the per capita cost all ex- 
penses of every kind, including the 
salary of the general secretary, phys- 
ical director, janitor, lights and water 
and incidentals, and the members of 
the Wilmington club are quite proud 
of the economical operation of the 
brigade and think they have attained 
a record along this line. 

One of the finest compliments paid 
to our work is the way the public school 
teachers speak of the boys. In a talk 
before the club one of the princi- 
pals states that immediate improvement 
amongst the boys was noticed as soon 
as they came under the influence of 
the brigade. 





Was Franklin’s Junto the 
First Service ClubP 
(From page 124) 


come within the possibility of attain- 
ment by the working force of the club. 
















We might also add that there should 
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be a progressive enlargement of pur- 
poses from year to year as the abilities 
of the club are developed. All too fre- 
quently clubs are victims of will o’ the 
wisps, for they don’t know where they 
are going but they are gaily on the 
way. The “bigger and better” cam- 
paigns hypnotize many clubs which do 
not recognize the lack of relationship 
between size and quality. When clubs 
fall heavily for such clap-trap, it 
means that they have not clearly per- 
ceived the real purposes of a service 


club. 


Definiteness of Purpose 

5. As noted above, the 
adopted twenty-four rules to be re- 
ported on at each meeting, and re- 
quired each member monthly to pro- 
pose a suitable question for debate and 
quarterly to prepare an essay. Faith- 
ful performance of these definite duties 
week by week through the years 
brought forth abundant fruitage in the 
“improvement” of the members. Mod- 
ern service clubs could well adopt 
similar measures for the execution of 
their major purposes. Indefiniteness 
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to Kiwanis International Convention 


Seattle, Washington, June 17-21, 1928 


Fast Time— Fine Service— via 


THE MID-CONTINENT ROUTE 
From the middle and great Southwest thru Minneapolis, St. Paul, the 


Ten Thousand Lakes Region and the Northwest Rockies — either 


COLORADO SCENIC WAY 
Thru the finest scenery in America and the Great Salt Lake Region— 


Go ons American or Canadian Routes. 
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nguiees see Yellowstone, too. 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
Thru a land of romance and historical interest; New Mexico, Arizona 
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at One Low Round Trip Fare 
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L. M. ALLEN, Vice President and P 
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AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 
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of policy and carelessness in outlining 
the duties to be performed at the regu- 
lar meetings often tend toward- the 
degeneration of the club into a mere 
dining group with no permanent. re- 
sults achieved. The weekly programs 
should be as definitely outlined and:as 
conscientiously executed as the major 
purposes of the club. This is perhaps 
the one problem that demands the most 
serious consideration from the officers 
of the local club. 


Selection of Members 

6. The Junto selected members who 
met certain very definite qualifications. 
Congeniality with the present member- 
ship and a good opinion of the pur- 
poses of the club were required. When 
we consider the prejudices and class 
distinctions of two centuries ago,-we 
are astonished to find this little band 
of “truth seekers” publicly avowing 
the equality of men in whatever -pro- 
fession or religion. In his Autobiog- 
raphy, Franklin made a terse statement 
about each charter member, showing 
how carefully. the qualifications were 
noted. For example, “Joseph Breint- 
nal, a copier of deeds for the scrive- 
ners, a good-natured, friendly, middle- 
aged man, a great lover of poetry, 
reading all he could meet with, and 
writing some that. was tolerable, very 
ingenious in many little knick-knack- 
eries, and of sensible conversation.” 
In modern service clubs, selection of 
members according to the business or 
profession has been adopted to secure 
an adequate cross-section of any com- 
munity. While this is acceptable in 
theory, it does not always prove bene- 
ficial to the local clubs in practice. 
Clubs should have freedom to select 
members who could profit most by the 
work of the club, and who could in turn 
contribute most to the club and the 
community activities, even if their 
classifications were full. In _ other 
words, there should be enough flexi- 
bility in the selection of members that 
will make the local club the ablest 
organization possible in its own setting. 


Educating Members 

7. The Junto required definite 
pledges from the candidates to its pur- 
poses and gave them repeated instruc- 
tions in its work. One of the weak- 
nesses of the modern clubs with a 
larger membership is the lack of deep 
impressions on the initiation of mem- 
bers and the small amount of repeated 
instructions in the purposes and pro- 
grams of the club. In other words, 
clubs could secure much better results 
by putting on at regular intervals 
drill sessions to educate its members 
in the club activities. Careful reading 
and discussion of the monthly maga- 
zine could well be adopted for this 


| purpose. 
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8. The crucial test of the Junto was 
the spirit of devotion engendered for 
each performed the duties required 
whole-heartedly. This we know from 
their desire to have their friends enjoy 
the same benefits they received. The 
live service clubs have in their member- 
ship those who have the same willing- 
ness to undergo rigorous training to 
secure the highest attainment in service. 
Too frequently members are apathetic 
and follow the line of least resistance. 
Goldsmith’s couplet: 


“Tll fares the land and to hastening 
ills a prey 

When wealth accumulates and men 
decay” 


might easily be p araphrased to fit con- 
gions in service clubs. Individual 
growth and club success can be at- 
tained only by those who are willing 
to “go the second mile” and who know 
that the results of work well done is 
more work. Here as in Holy Writ, 
we find that he who would be greatest, 
must be the servar:t of all. 


Training for Leadership 


The distinctive feature of the 
Junto was its training in leadership. 
While most of the members lived and 
died: unknown to fame, Franklin does 
mention several that attained promi- 
nence in business or civic affairs. 
Though he was a leader in boyhood 
activities, it is certain that the Junto 


afforded splendid training for his 
genius. In service clubs, training for 


leadership should be the most signifi- 
cant purpose. This can be furthered 
first by the selection of those giving 
promise of growth, then full instruc- 
tions in the club purposes, and finally 
plenty of practice in the responsibilities 
of leadership. We now know that 
knowledge leads to action only when 
it has already been connected with ac- 
tion, and that training leads to skill 
only in the activity practiced. In 
other words, passive acquiescence in 
club affairs never develops leadership. 
A second factor is the selection of off- 
cers. It frequently happens that offi- 
cers are elected because of their popu- 
larity and not primarily for their 
fitness for the office. Many clubs elect 
for the immediate term only. The 
wise clubs plan a definite program for 
years ahead and each election is made 
in terms of this long time program. 
More than this, they are following 
wise business practice in giving definite 
training for each man as he mounts 
the several rounds of offices in the 
duties and skills of the one just ahead. 
Such a practice prevents a break be- 
tween administrations and it conserves 
the experience of former officers in 
providing promising future officers. 


Checking Results 

10. As a final comparison, we may 
refer to the outcomes of the club. We 
know that the Junto was successful in 
developing the personal efficiency of 
its members, that it aided them in the 
development of their businesses, and 
that it led a number of reforms in the 
city. In service clubs there should be 
a careful checking up of the results 
secured in carrying out the purposes 
and programs of the club. These tests 
should measure the amount and quality 
of the fruitage, the cost of production 
and the degree of efficiency attained. 
They should also enable the club to 
compare its progress in worthy pur- 
poses with that of other clubs in its 
district and state. Just as a business 
firm checks its accounts daily, monthly 
and annually, so should the club be 
continually checking its attainments. 

These considerations seem worthy of 
careful study by clubs that are de- 
sirous of producing “the hundred fold” 
of choice fruitage. The war slogan is 
applicable here also: ‘“‘He who reads 
is he who leads.” 


The Pacific Northwest 
—Alert and Eager 


(From page 122) 

Within a single decade (1839-1849) 
events, threatening, complex, and yet 
progressive, hurried forward the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. How- 
ever brief the allotted space, they must 
be mentioned. In 1839, the American 
missionaries in Honolulu brought to 
Oregon its first printing press. This 
introduction of the “art of preservative 
of all the arts” was certainly a signal 
that the fur-trade days were passing. 





In that same year, Caleb Cushing 
presented to Congress the famous 


Document 101, devoted to Oregon and 
containing valuable writings by Hall 
Jackson Kelley, William A. Slacum 
and others. Those efforts were en- 
hanced by the constructive work of 
Linn and Benton, United States Sen- 
ators from Missouri. 

The year 1841 witnessed two out- 
standing achievements. The American 
settlers in the Willamette Valley, in 
order to probate the estate of Ewing 
Young, began the Provisional Govern- 
ment and Commander Charles Wilkes 
of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion accomplished a compromise by 
which the Provisional Government, 
distasteful to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, waseset to one side. The com- 
pany then reversed its decision and 
sold to five young Americans the neces- 
sary materials to complete their new 
vessel—the Star of Oregon. 

Dr. Marcus Whitman, accompanied 
by Col. A. L. Lovejoy, made the fa- 
mous ride to the East in the winter of 
1842-1843 and then accompanied back 
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And here is Lake Louise—world’s love- 
liest picture—framed in golden poppies 
and glittering glaciers. A lot of you 
Kiwanians haven't been here since its 
luxurious Chateau was built. You couldn't 
come often enough to exhaust its spell- 
binding beauty, nor half its exhilarating 
things to do and see. 
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to Oregon the great immigration of 
1843, some of whose members later 
took prominent parts in the revived 
Provisional Government. 


“Fifty-Four Forty or Fight!” 

The presidential campaign of 1844 
turned on the slogan “Fifty-Four For- 
ty or Fight!” During the first year of 
President Polk’s administration Great 
Britain and the United States ap- 
proached the verge of war. Great 
Britain received the necessary notice 
to end the joint occupancy agreement. 
America’s offer of a compromise 
boundary was spurned. Preliminary 
preparations for war were begun by 
each power. Intercessions by Daniel 
Webster and others caused Great 
Britain to offer the same compromise 
boundary and on June 15, 1846, a 
treaty was concluded establishing that 
boundary along the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude from the Rocky 
Mountains to the sea. 


Oregon Territory 

The northern portion would go for- 
ward developing into British Columbia. 
In what remained of Oregon, during 
the months of a single year, four events 
added great import to the decade under 
consideration. Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
his wife and twelve other persons were 
slain by Indians on November 29, 1847, 
in what has since been known as the 
Whitman Massacre. In the following 
January gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia. This lure of wealth synchronizing 
with the savage hostility as shown by 
the Whitman tragedy diverted many 
immigrants southward and caused Fran- 
cis Parkman to entitle his book The 
Oregon and California Trail. In less 
than a month after the gold discovery, 
or on February 2, 1848, the treaty of 
peace was signed with Mexico, ceding 
to the United States all of California 
and the Pacific Southwest. The fourth 
event in this one year was the approval 
on August 14, 1848, of the Act of Con- 
gress to organize Oregon Territory un- 
der the Federal Government, thus sup- 
planting the Provisional Government. 
The first Governorship was declined 
by Abraham Lincoln but was accepted 
by General Joseph Lane who arrived 
in Oregon and issued his proclamation 
on March 3, 1849. 

No one would have difficulty, at the 
conclusion of that eventful decade, in 
realizing that the fur-trade had dis- 
appeared as the dominating industry. 
Timber, fish, cattle and products of the 
fields sprang quickly into prominence. 
The development of California and the 
securing of other distant markets quick- 
ened the pioneer commerce while the 
continuance of the Oregon Donation 
Land Law (640 acres to a married 
couple) drew settlers in ever-increasing 
numbers. 
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The temptation to follow many a 
covered wagon to the end of its journey 
at a log-cabin home is stifled. Those 
courageous men and women brought 
with them visions of wholesome and 
prosperous communities. With their 
own hands they reared churches and 
schools, mills and factories and hacked 
through the coniferous forests the be- 
ginnings of serviceable highways. 
Some of the early communities were 
organized into counties with areas 
larger than those of several states in 
the East. 

Oregon is the mother of states. Out 
of the original, jointly occupied, ter- 
ritory there have come the Province of 
British Columbia, the States of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of 
Montana and Wyoming. 


Territory of Washington 

The pioneers of Puget Sound began 
agitation for a new territory at the 
Fourth of July celebration at Olympia 
in 1851. It was to be called Columbia 
Territory after the great river. While 
debating the bill, Congress changed 
the name to Washington to honor the 
“Father of His Country.” The Act 
of Congress was completed on March 
2, 1853. The two large territories 
proceeded enthusiastically to develop 
their interests, political, industrial, and 
commercial. The first Governor of 
Washington Territory, Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens, framed a series of treaties 
with the Indian tribes; but, before the 
United States Senate had ratified those 
agreements, the tribes broke out into 
savage warfare. Tribes in Oregon 
likewise began wars. These conflicts 
were suppressed, largely by pioneer 
volunteer soldiers. 


Oregon a State—Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming Territortes 

Soon after the Indian wars, Oregon 
was admitted to statehood, on February 
14, 1859. The large area from her 
present eastern boundary to the Rocky 
Mountains was then attached to Wash- 
ington Territory. For four years 
Washington Territory comprised, in 
addition to its present area, all of what 
is now Idaho and western portions of 
Montana and Wyoming. Congress en- 
acted on March 3, 1863, the law to or- 
ganize Idaho Territory giving Wash- 
ington its present boundary, and later 
pared down Idaho’s boundaries by or- 
ganizing Montana Territory on May 
26, 1864, and Wyoming Territory on 
July 25, 1868. Mining, cattle, lumber 
and grain were the industries respon- 
sible for these interior developments 
while the coastal regions added the 
quickening elements of commerce. 

The pony-express was picturesque in 
the extreme, as was also the stage- 
coach, but they soon became inade- 
quate. Plans and agitations for rail- 
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roads entered early into the aspirations 
of the pioneer settlers. With elaborate 
ceremonies the “Last Spike” of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was driven 
in Montana on September 3, 1883. 
Oregon and her four territorial chil- 
dren bounded forward rapidly from 
that eventful date. 

Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the largest number of states to be 
brought into the Union at one time 
were admitted under provisions of the 
Enabling Act approved on February 
22, 1889. The four states have been 
called “Railroad States” on account of 
the means by which they were so 
quickly developed. In addition to 
North Dakota and South Dakota, the 
group included Montana, whose ad- 
mission was proclaimed on November 
8, 1889, and Washington, proclaimed 
three days later. Idaho was admitted 
to statehood on July 3, 1890, and one 
week thereafter Wyoming was likewise 
admitted. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago in 1893 convinced the world that 
the Pacific Northwest had emerged 
from the wilderness, had passed beyond 
the Indian-fighting and cowboy days 
into a group of self-respecting com- 
monwealths holding in high esteem 
their progress in industry, commerce, 
art and ideals of social and political 
betterments. 

Gold! 

The arrival in Seattle of a ton of 
gold from the Klondike on July 17, 
1897, ushered in one of the greatest 
stampedes in history. One result was 
the beginning of the “Skyscraper Era” 
in the cities of the Pacific Northwest. 
Thirty years before Alaska had been 
purchased from Russia and_ soon 
proved to be a treasure house of furs, 
fish, gold, and paper pulp. 


Alert and Prosperous—Eager to 
Welcome Visitors 

The Spanish-American War and the 
World War revealed the patriotic qual- 
ity of citizenship in the Northwest 
through instant response to the nation’s 
calls. In the twenty years between 
those two conflicts the states had ad- 
vanced in every material and social 
way. Irrigation transformed cattle 
ranges into orchards, highways spanned 
long distances and crossed moun- 
tain ranges, cities paved their streets, 
public and private enterprises began 
the development of enormous sources 
of hydro-electric power. The people, 
hailing from all parts of the world, 
augmented the fine spirit of the orig- 
inal pioneers by establishing and sus- 
taining institutions of learning, church- 
es, art galleries, eleemosynary or- 
ganizations and an enlightening public 
press. 

These young Northwestern States 
are alert, prosperous and progressive. 
They are all eager to welcome visitors. 
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After the Convention of Kiwanis International, 
at Seattle, June 17-21, Follow That Urge to 
See the Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 


Go to those countries that intrigue you most. Spend whatever time 
you choose among their storied wonders. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progressive- 
ness. China, her ancient cities, her beautiful temples. Manila, a bit of 
old Spain in a tropical setting. 


Here is the opportunity for a new vacation adventure at but small 
expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Sede” 
pan and Honolulu if you choose as low as $750 per capita. First cabin 
accommodations and meals are included. 


Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. In 
all 22 ports in 14 countries. Liberal stopovers at any port with identi- 
cal accommodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private 
yacht. 

You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad of beam 


and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep in a bed not a berth. Rest 
or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, connecting there with a Dollar Round 
the World Liner. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 










32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP, 
653 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 





110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENT STREET, VICTORIA 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Come— 
for Business 
and Pleasure 





Seattle is completing plans to make 
the International Kiwanis Conven- 

tion in Seattle, Jume 17 to 22, the 
+ *best ever.” 


a - 


Me. Rainier 


YMBINE the business of getting 
( acquainted with the Pacific North- 

west with a vacation that will pay 
richly in recreation and health and broaden 
your commercial horizon by bringing you in 
intimate touch with a city and region now 
experiencing rapid development. 


Learn first-hand WHY millions 
of Eastern capital are being in- 
vested in Seattle. 


From Seattle explore this ‘Charmed 
Land’ of inland seas, snow-capped moun- 
tains——like majestic Rainier and Baker 
lakes and fir and cedar forests. Enjoy surf- 
bathing, summer snow sports, yachting, 
fishing, mountain-climbing, golf on cool, 
evergreen fairways. 


Get away from hot weather fatigue. 
Average temperature here—June, July, 
August—71 degrees. Sleep well under 
blankets, every night. 


} PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 


Tomake your vacation complete, come 
West over one of four northern trans- 
continental lines. See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or water 
to Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego. Or, reverse the route—come 
North by train or steamship to Seattle. 
Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and | 
| the Orient. 











| 

Special low round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 to 
Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at all, 

Write Room 114, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for 36-page illustrated 


free) booklet, descriptive of the Conven- 
tion City, 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 














America’s History in 
Song 


(From page 135) 

war overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s 
temple asunder; 
For unmoved at its portals would 

Washington stand, 

And repulse with his breast the as- 
saults of the thunder; 

Of its scabbard would leap his 
sword from the sleep, 

And conduct, with its point, every 
flash to the deep, 

For ne'er shall the sons of Columbia 
be slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or 
the sea rolls a wave.” 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” of 
course, remains the lyric monument 
to America’s final achievement of in- 
dependence, and in its original poetic 
form, “The Defense of Fort Mce- 
Henry,” its significance was entirely 
historical. Francis Scott Key had no 
idea that he was creating a national 
anthem when he wrote the words. 

“Yankee Doodle” goes all the way 
back to the French and Indian wars, 
when the Continentals in their “rag- 
ged regimentals” first sang a text 
intended as a burlesque, but which 
had become grim earnest by the time 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 
The tune is of European ancestry, be- 
longing to the folk-music of either 
Spain or Holland. 

“Zip Coon,” also known as “Turkey 
in the Straw,” has a reference to the 
troubles with Mexico and the Spanish 
General Santa Anna, while ‘“Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler Too” became one of 
the most famous of political songs. 

A melody that served for over forty 
years of politics was “Old Rosin the 
Beau,” which first celebrated the fame 
of Henry Clay, “the mill-boy of the 
Slashes,” and then dealt with Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas, popping up 
again in the seventies as a lyric weapon 
tor the “straight-out Democrats.” 

Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” was the most digni- 
fied expression of patriotism in the 
days of the Civil War. But “John 
Brown’s Body,” to the same tune, made 
far more vivid the events at Harper's 
Ferry, as well as the northern attitude 
toward Jeff Davis. Then there were 
“Shoo Fly” and “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” favorites with North 
and South alike. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp-Ground” 
is still a moving reminder of warlike 
times, and the two sides of the negro 
question were presented by “Slavery 
Days” and “Nicodemus Johnson.” 
“Dixie” was written by the minstrel, 
Dan Emmett, merely as a “walk- 
around,” but it expressed the spirit of 
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the South so perfectly that Lincoln 
gave the song a special word of ap- 
preciation at the time of Lee’s sur- 
render. 

“Marching through Georgia” was the 
special war-time contribution of Henry 
C. Work, who also wrote “King- 
dom Coming” (a splendid example 
of the negro style) and that standby of 
Prohibition, “Father, Dear Father, 
Come Home to Me Now,” not to speak 
of the comparatively harmless “Grand- 
father’s Clock.” Patriotism of a less 
specific sort has been expressed in such 
general national songs as “The Red, 
White and Blue,” “Hail, Columbia,” 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom” and 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 

Early California history was made 
by a song called “Joe Bowers,” and the 
Forty-Niners had popular representa- 
tion in the still vital “Clementine.” 

Frontier ballads were plentiful, and 
the men of the logging camps, the 
cowboys and other pioneers all had 
their characteristic songs. Primitive 
city life had its rough interpretation in 
such songs as “Frankie and Johnnie,” 
“Stackalee” and “King Brady,” all of 
whose heroes died with their Stetsons 
on. There were plenty of stories of 
fights and conquests, all reflecting the 
gradual spread of population west- 
ward. 

Means of transportation had their 
peculiar minstrelsy also. “The Erie 
Canal” and “Steamboat Bill” did for 
the waterways what “Casey Jones” and 
“The Wreck of the Old 97” accom- 
plished for the railroads. “The Ship 
that Never Returned,” which later be- 
came “The Train that Never Re- 
turned,” paved the way for the modern 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” and 
“All Aboard for Dixie,” not to men- 
tion the “Midnight Choo-Choo” that 
left for “Alabam.” (Earlier in our 
history Foster’s ““O Susannah” carried 
many a pioneer westward.) 

The great world’s fairs and ex- 
positions all enjoyed some musical 
publicity, with varying success. In 
Chicago they sang, “After the Fair is 
Over.” to the tune of “After the Ball,” 
(which Sousa was popularizing in his 
daily band concerts) and also “The 
Streets of Cairo.” ‘Meet me at Saint 
Looey, Looey” performed a_ similar 
service for St. Louis some years later. 

All of the modern inventions and 
contrivances of advancing civilization 
received due notice in song. There 
were both telegraph and telephone dit- 
ties, such as “Hello, Central, Give Me 
Heaven,” “Send Me a Kiss by Wire.” 
“I Guess I'll Have to Telegraph My 
Baby,” etc. The development of the 
automobile was lyrically recorded 
again and again, while “Come Take a 
Trip in My Air-Ship” introduced a 


(Turn to page 162) 
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On Your Way to 
Every Man for INTERNATIONAL ct SEATTLE 


Himself ! Fi ViVatVai VatsVatValsValeValevalsValeVatsValsValeVaisy 
UT the result is HARMONY, 


when you have a song leader on 
the job and every man has his own 
song book. To lean over the other 
fellow’s shoulder isn’t being done. 


“Songs of Kiwanis” 


This is really a fine song book. 
Make yourself familiar with it. Try 
some new songs. 

Get your secretary to order enough 
copies to supply the entire member- 
ship of your club. 


15c each for less than 25 copies 
14c each in lots of 25 to 50 
13c each in lots of over 50 
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St. Paul, Montreal, 
Memphis Convention 
Proceedings 


All district and club officers, 
chairmen of committees and individ- 
ual members should have a copy of 
these Convention Proceedings. 

They contain a wealth of ideas for 
club and district activities, addresses, 








One of many splendid views from the 


and other valuable information. train via The Overland Route 
aed ae a re It’s the scenic, swift, luxurious way 


to the Pacific Northwest. Open-top 
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Use only the Official most picturesque rides in America. 
Emblem Two Fine Fast Daily Trains 


Portland Limited—De luxe appointments— 
barber, bath, maid, manicure, meals of 
unfailing excellence. Lv. Chicago 10:15 p. m. 
Continental Limited—Club observation 
car, standard sleeping cars, dining car. 
Ly. Chicago 2:30 p. m. 
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National Parks 








For complete informa- 
tion, cost, and booklet on 
the Pacific Northwest, 
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Cc. J. COLLINS 
Gen’! Pass’r Act. 
Dept. 244, U. P. System 
Omaha, Neb., or 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 


For Letterheads, Envelopes, Bul- 
i letins, Programs, Nev wspaper publici- 
ty, and printed matter generally. 


Here is an opportunity to 
visit these amazing won- 
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America’s History 
in Song 
(From page 160) 


long line of songs pertaining to avia- 
tion, with a common grandparent, “Up 
in a Balloon.” 

The Homestead Steel strike was 
celebrated in a song called “Father Was 
Killed by the Pinkerton Men,” written 
(under the name of “Willie Wild- 
wave’) by William Delaney, who for 
many years carried on the distribution 
of popular music on Park Row, in New 


York. Other paeans of the laboring 
classes appeared under such names as 
“Down in a Coal-Mine,” “The Dream 
of the Miner’s Child,” “The Child of 
the Railroad Engineer,” ‘“Daddy’s on 
the Engine,” etc., not to speak of the 
“Levee Song,” with its eternally pop- 
ular chorus, “I’ve Been Workin’ on the 
Railroad.” 

If Prohibition had its temperance 
songs, there was plenty of material 
also in praise of the various brands of 
stimulants. The generalizations of 
“Little Brown Jug” became gradually 
more specific from “Champagne Char- 
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A Kiwanis Tour to Hawaii! 


After the Convention - - - - a Kiwanis tour to the Hawaiian 
Islands, now only a four-day voyage! It may be years before 
you will have a similar opportunity. Down the coast to fasci- 
Past Towering Mount Ranier and ‘‘the 
end of the Oregon trail."" Yosemite National Park is waiting 
to charm you with its scenic grandeur. Explore the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region, gateway to the great Pacific area. 


The new Matson Liner MALOLO (Flying Fish) takes you to 
A delightful, memorable voyage 
on America’s luxury ship. Then Hawaii! 
beauty. Splendid hotels. Swim in the velvety waters of Waikiki. 
Golden papaya for breakfast. Tee off through a rainbow on 
ratte, a golf courses alongside the blue Pacific. Interesting 
ife. The world’s largest active volcano. Your favorite 
sports in a new environment. And all at surprisingly low cost. 
Get full particulars from any of our offices f 
wanians residing in Illinois and Iowa should write Kiwanian 
Harry T. Sanger, 17 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Kiwanian W. H. Sellander, Passenger Traffic Manager 
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lie” through “Sparkling Piper Heid- 
sieck” and “Moet and Chandon,” to 
“Down Where the Wurzburger Flows” 
and “Under the Anheuser Busch.” 

Poetical history was picked up again 
in “Tammany,” and the events of the 
day received topical notice in such 
songs as “Mister Dooley” and “Didn't 
He Ramble?’ all the way to their 
modern representative, “Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean.” 

Changing fashions in dress had their 
lyric moments also, as in the old- 
fashioned “Jockey Hat and Feather.” 
“Tassels on the Boots” and “Decol- 
lette,” while the famous Gibson girls, 
whose creator still retains his drawing 
powers, were glorified in two songs, 
“Why Do They Call Me a Gibson 
Girl 2?” and “Mr. Gibson, Mr. Gibson, 
Why Can’t We Take a Swim?” (This 
may have been the first suggestion of 
the now familiar Mack Sennett tech- 
nique. ) 

The modern dancing craze was in- 
evitable material for the popular song- 
writers, and there was a long rhythmic 
progression from Von Tilzer’s “Cuban- 
ola Glide,” past the “Turkey Trot” 
(‘““Everybody’s Doing It’), “Grizzly 
Bear,” “Bunny Hug,” etc., to the 
Fox Trot, Charleston and Black Bot- 
tom, with lingering reminiscences of 
such staid pastimes as were represented 
in “See Me Dance the Polka,” and 
“Waltz Me Around Again, Willie.” 

The World War, of course, had its 
full share of songs, although compara- 
tively few of them went into the ac- 
tual subject at hand. Exceptions were 
Irving Berlin’s “Oh, How I Hate to 
Get Up in the Morning” and the ribald 
“You're in the Army Now” and 
“Mademoiselle from Armentieres.” 
But the casual mood of “Tipperary” 
and “K-k-k-katy” found more general 
favor, along with the honest sentiment 
of “The Long, Long, Trail.” 

Today we still put current events 
into song, as well as the habits and 
tendencies of average experience. The 
franker relationships of modern society, 
the sophisticated wise-cracks of Broad- 
way, the slap-stick methods of the 
comic strip, the spirit of jazz and the 
night-club, all have gone into a pop- 
ular song-literature which is a fairly 
true account of things as they are. 

Humanity will perhaps never lose 
its inclination to tell its stories in song; 
and when the musical director of a 
Kiwanis club or any other organization 
leads his singers in some local parody, 
some impromptu reference to incidents 
in the lives of the members, he is mere- 
ly carrying out the traditions of folk- 
music, and once more giving lyric ex- 
pression to incidents which, trivial as 
they may be, still contribute in some 
degree to the history of the individual, 
the group and eventually the nation 
itself, 
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Aloha! Hawaii, Fragrant 
and Enchanting 


(From page 130) 
island, ever inviting and mysterious. 

To describe each island in detail 
would require many volumes. Hawaii 
Island alone, with its wealth of scenery, 
legends and native life would require a 
month to see thoroughly. Here Cap- 
tain Cook was worshipped as a god and 
later met his death in 1779. Here is 
the City of Refuge, a sanctuary in an- 
cient days. Here life goes on in quiet 
villages beside gentle bays, as it did a 
hundred years ago. 

Here are Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, almost 14,000 feet high, their 
snow-clad summits rosy in the dawn. 
Here are Hawaii National Park and 
its compelling attraction, the Volcano 
of Kilauea, at times a lake of fire, at 
other times brooding and asleep, with 
its lava beds like tossing seas frozen by 
magic. Here you may see the world in 
the making; Hawaii Island is actually 
still being built up by lava flows from 
Mauna Loa, as happened during the 
eruption of April 18, 1926. The other 
islands are finished, but Hawaii is still 
being added to. 

Although most visitors see only the 
Volcano—a thirty mile ride from Hilo 
—the trip around Hawaii Island, re- 
quiring three days, is necessary if you 
wish to gain a comprehensive idea of 
its many attractions, its native life, 
legends and fascinating history. Ha- 
waii Island has none of the sophistica- 
tion and urbanity of Oahu. It is the 
only island of the group with great dis- 
tances, live volcanoes, two tremendous 
mountain peaks, coffee plantations, lit- 
tle hamlets where the Hawaiians still 
carve outrigger canoes from koa logs, 
and where life is of a tempo gentle and 
indifferent to the calendar. 

The chief attraction of Maui Island 
is Haleakala ( House of the Sun) a tre- 
mendous peak so huge and with a slope 
so gradual that you have to stand off 
about thirty miles to realize its enor- 
mous bulk. The mountain looms above 
great sugar and pineapple plantations. 
On its slopes are verdant jungles— 
tangled masses of tropic foliage 
through which rush swift mountain 
streams. Above this zone the vegetation 
thins and when you near the summit, 
10,000 feet above the sea, you are in 
a land as dry and barren as the valleys 
of the moon must be. No life grows 
in the crater of Haleakala except the 
silversword, which resembles the cen- 
tury plant or yucca of the California 
desert, yet the crater is tinted with all 
the colors of the rainbow—a veritable 
Grand Canyon in its gradation of 
tones. Maui also has a lovely valley, 
Iao, in the upper regions of which 
looms the needle, an isolated green 
peak. 
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Oahu Island has for its scenic show 
piece Nuuanu Pali, a mountain pass 
from which is beheld a view enthrall- 
ing in the extreme, of green valleys, 
jagged besalt peaks, coral bays and the 
dazzling ultramarine of the Pacific. 
The mountain walls crowd the trade 
wind through the narrow gap at about 
four times its usual velocity so that 
some days it is almost impossible to 
stand up and look at the view. On 
other days there is almost a calm. 

Kauai Island is said by geologists to 
have been formed first by the volcanic 
giants which piled up the group from 





beneath the sea. At any rate it is un- 
forgettably beautiful. Its Hanalei | 
Bay, about which the Hawaiians have 
woven a lilting song, has the haunting 
beauty of the Vale of Kashmir. Its 
chief charm for the traveler, however, 
lies in its two canyons, Waimea and 
Olokele, the former a miniature Grand 
Canyon, the latter of a softer and more 
tropical appeal. Kauai’s Spouting 
Horn (a salt water geyser) and its 
Barking Sands, which emit a peculiar | 
“woof, woof” when slidden upon or |} 
clapped between the hands, also lend a | 
quaint charm to the island. 

Hawaii has always been a romantic | 
place, and it will. always be romantic. 
The very atmosphere of the Islands, | 
their lava mountains rushing down to | 
meet the sea, their bracing tradewinds, | 
their magic white clouds and blue | 
skies, their flowering trees, their moon- | 
light, their haunting music, their 
magnificent scenery, their kindly peo-| 
ple—all these things will bring back | 
happy memories when you are half the 
world away from these magic islands. 
When you sail from Honolulu and the 
Hawaiian band plays Aloha Oe, there 
will come into your eyes a mist and you 
will find it one of life’s great moments. 
There are no other islands just like 
Hawaii and if you once go there you | 
will never know complete happiness 
until you go again. 


Where: Eesde the Induine’ 
Trail? 


(From page 120) 





The hand which uproots injustice or 
incompetence or graft in Indian mat- 
ters must be as ruthless as that which 
eradicates noxious weeds from out of a 
garden. It must be vigilant and un- 
sparing and always active. But it is 
likewise essential that the valuable 
plants of the garden shall be helped | 
to a stronger and better growth there- 
by, and not uprooted with the weeds. 


Three Principal Lines of Progress 


Progress in Indian affairs has been 
distinctive along three principal lines 
in the past few years. I refer to 
health, education and industrial de- 
velopment. Considering the last three 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL — TO 
EVERYWHERE IN, CANADA 





JASPER 


National Park 


The Gem of the 
Canadian Rockies 


Jeo National 
Park, the Alpine para- 
dise of the Canadian Rockies. 
5300square miles of scenic grandeur, 
including many of the highest peaks 
of this famous mountain region. 
Here, you can enjoy many and va- 
ried recreations. Mountain climb- 
ing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 
18-hole course, and in a most mag- 
nificent setting. Glorious hours of 
trail riding or hiking through 
scented forests, past lake and roar- 
ing torrent. Motoring on the finest 
of mountain roads, including the 
scenic Athabaska Valley drive to 
Mount Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed 
bathing in outdoor heated pool, and 
boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. 
At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in 
a pleasing relaxation of formality. 
Accommodation for 500 guests. 
Rates $7.50 a day up, American 
Plan. Open May 21st to September 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 
8th to September 15th. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 
OFFICES 


Boston Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
333 Washington St. 706 Grand Ave. Pacific Building 
Buffalo = Los Angeles 302 Yamhill Se. 
11 So. Division St. 607 So, Grand Ave ee Seal 
o— : : te ot. Louts 
> Chicago . Minneapolis 314 No. Broadway 
108 W. Adams St. 08 Sonal Aves Sa 
Cincinnati —~ New Y L St. Paul 
206 Dixie Term. Bldg. 503 Fif h A 83 East Fifth Street 
9 E. 4th Street ae 0 San Franeisco 
Cleveland Philadelphia 689 Market St. 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 1500 Chestnut St. 
Detroit Pittsburgh Seattle 
1259 Griswold St. 505 Park Building 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Duluth Portland, Me. Washington,D.C. 


430 W. Superior St. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 15th & I Sts. N.W. 
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Congresses, it will be interesting to 
note that the Sixty-seventh Congress 
appropriated $10,362,408.36 for educa- 
tional work, that the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress increased this to $11,815,991.51 
and that the Sixty-ninth Congress in- 
creased the amount further to $12,895,- 
4i5. This is without consideration of 
items always contained in the defi- 
crency bills coming late in the sessions. 
For health work among the Indians the 
increase of appropriations has been 
even more marked. The appropria- 
tions of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
tor this purpose were $901,260, those 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress $1,597,- 
375, and for the Sixty- nisith Congress 
the sum amounted to $2,119,920, con- 
siderably more than double the similar 
appropriations of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 


Appropriations for Present Congress 
Passed by the House 

As I write the Interior Department 
appropriations bill for the Seventieth 
or present Congress and which contains 
the Indian items, has passed the House 
and the Senate. It will have become 
law when this article appears, and it 
contains items totaling "$8,274,000 for 
education and $1,797,500 for health, to 
apply to only one of the two years for 
which this Congress will act. Thus the 
increases are going on. 

These lines of activity are well out- 
lined and under way, but there is 
still need for greater sums for even 
more skilled teachers, doctors, nurses 
and agricultural agents, paid well 
enough to prevent the 56 per cent turn- 
over of physicians, the 122 per cent 
turnover of nurses, and the 48 per cent 
turnover of teachers which prevailed 
in the Indian Service in 1927. 


Campaigns to Fit Indians for Full 
Citizenship and Independence 

You may say that these increased 
expenditures do not indicate that the 
Indian problem is being brought to an 
end. They may seem to mean that 
the Indian Bureau is taking on new 
work to perpetuate itself. The con- 
trary is true. The active campaigns 
against that dread disease of the eyes, 
trachoma, and against tuberculosis, 
and the constant enlarging of educa- 
tional opportunities, are all to fit the 
Indians to take their place of full citi- 
zenship and economic independence. 

It is true that there has been much 
to criticize in the medical service on 
the reservations. Hospitals have been 
poorly equipped or lacking, and under- 
paid doctors have not been able ade- 
quately to cope with the scourge of 
trachoma which has infected whole 
tribes, or with tuberculosis, which has 
taken its dread toll far beyond the 
death percentages among the whites. 
Civilizations and ways of living are 


not completely transformed in a day. 
Nor can we deny that incompetence 
and disregard have too often played 
their shametul part. 

But of later years there has come 
a clearer conception. It would be ac- 
curate to say that it is still becoming 
clearer. The plans of the Indian 
Bureau have taken on a more definite 
form. The objects to be accomplished 
have become better understood. In 
1924 citizenship was granted by Con- 
gress to all Indians born in the United 
States. Many are fully fitted for it. 
The task is to the end that all may 
come to measure up to the full stature 
of that citizenship. 

The Indian Health Service has been 
reorganized. It now codrdinates close- 
ly with the Public Health Service and 
proceeds under the leadership of phy- 
sicians and nurses trained in such work. 
Its standards have been raised and 
specialists have been employed. In 
1926, 4,479 cases of trachoma were 
treated, 1,938 of them by operations, 
and in 1927 it advanced still further. 
I have personally watched the forward 
movement of this work, and it is an 


inspiration. 
Hospital facilities are being in- 
creased and modernized. Though 


overmuch remains to be done the prog- 
ress is noteworthy. Graduate nurses 
are being added on some reservations, 
to carry public health work into the 
homes. Many more must be provided. 
The attack on tuberculosis and tra- 
choma is being mobilized for even 
greater things. The task is an appall- 
ing one. If one views it for the first 
time on some reservations, without 
knowledge for comparison with the 
past, and without knowing what is now 
under way to meet it, it will grip the 
heart with dismay. I give you, there- 
fore, ground for courage and suggest 
that codperation and encouragement 
to make these measures fully effective 
constitute the course al] should take. 


The Blackfeet Five-year Program 


I spoke also of industrial and agri- 
cultural development. The plans vary 
as to reservations and environment, but 
the object of all is to bring about self- 
support. On the Blackfeet reserva- 
tion in Montana, for example, it has 
taken the form of the Five Year Pro- 
gram, and I speak of that because I 
met there an experience in 1925 which 
sums up the plans and the meaning 
of them. 

In the company of Major General 
Hugh L. Scott, for over 45 years inti- 
mately in touch with the Indian 
peoples of the West, I attended a 
council of some 80 of the head men 
of the Blackfeet. They were the offi- 


cers of the chapters into which those 
coéperating to carry out the Five-Year 
Program had been grouped. 


It was 


March, 1928 


a council to consider their accomplish- 
ments and to decide for the future. 

The program is simply a_ well 
thought out plan of definite progress 
along lines of agricultural, live stock 
and home-building development. In 
it there is codperative effort within the 
chapters and competition between them. 
Each member owns his own land, cul- 
tivates his own fields, reaps his own 
crops and benefits by them. The 
program sets for each year goals to 
be reached. The aim is definite, and 
the results have been generally en- 
couraging. Viewed in perspective and 
by comparison with what was the situ- 
ation before, the accomplishment iS 
gratifying. I have it from the mouths 
of many Indians themselves as well 
as from my observation in watching 
the program worked out year by year. 

The Blackfeet carried on their coun- 
cil that day with dignity. One after 
another arose, shook hands with the 
General and me, and spoke through 
an interpreter. At the front of the 
room was a table and on it vegetables 
raised nearby. On a platform back 
of the table was a buffalo skull re- 
cently plowed up. The scar of the 
plow was upon it. 

One after another these grave men 
spoke. They used the imagery of the 
mountains and plains and animals 
which comes in poetic oratory from the 
Indian’s tongue, and they expressed 
their belief and hope in the Five Year 
Program. Mike Little Dog, Charles 
Reevis, Split Ears, George Star, Tom 
Horn, Buffalo Body, Black Weasel, 
Heavy Breast, Iron Breast, Adam 
Whiteman, Bull Calf, Mike Shortman, 
Peter After Buffalo, Found a Gun, 
Bird Rattler, and Old Mountain Chief, 
all these spoke in turn. Three Indians 
were present who had not yet joined the 
chapters and who opposed the program, 
but the rest sat silent when these 
talked. They adopted and planned 
for the second five years of the work 
they had under way. 

Said Mountain Chief, speaking to 
us white men together with our red 
friends: “There's only one difference 
between us and that is our skin and 
blood. Our Mother is watching us 
whenever we make an expression. In 
my talks to my people on the reserva- 
tion I encourage my people every day 
to go ahead.” 

It was Bird Rattler who spoke, in- 
dicating the potatoes on the table and 
the buffalo skull upturned from the 
tribal soil and scarred by the plow, 
in this wise: 

“What's the use of talking about 
the old times, the buffalo times, when 
all you can see now are these buffalo 
skulls dotting the country, and all over 
the prairies. Now I want our young 
men to look forward to that potato 
there on the table, and not look back to 
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the buffalo there. Times have changed 
now from the past, from the days of 
the buffalo to farming and to these 
potatoes. 

“I know that you men are proud of 
this body of officers of these different 
chapters. And you’re proud of the 
work you're doing. 

“For years we have had different 
means to make a living. Now, for 
the first time, we have had a plan to 
follow. The speakers mentioned get- 
ting help from the Government. What 
we want is help in the way of appro- 
priations so that we can carry on this 
program and make it a success. 

“One thing that makes me most 
happy is live stock. For me, I wish I 
had the improvements, because they 
mean success. We want more live 
stock to go with our farming program.” 
Activity of the Kiwanis Club of Great 

Falls, Montana 

What more is there to say than that ? 
Just this: the Kiwanis Club of Great 
Falls, Montana, last summer demon- 
strated just how help can best be given 
to the furthering of constructive and 
helpful work among the Indians. The 
club brought Bird Rattler and several 
of his tribe into a council at which was 
smoked the peace pipe at the foot of 
the falls where Lewis and Clark 
camped in 1805. There the Kiwanians 
pledged their support to the further- 
ance of the Five Year Program. The 
club undertook a study of the Black- 
feet problem as a basis, not for carping 
criticism only and complaint, but that 
they might proceed intelligently in a 
helpful way. Bird Rattler became a 
Kiwanian by impressive ceremony and 
President Dabler was made a Black- 
foot after the tribal custom of untold 
years. It was the most constructive 
thing done out there that year and was 
approached only by the action of Mon- 
tana Kiwanis District in undertaking 
such work among all the Indians of 
Montana. Born in the heart and head 
of Kiwanian Willcomb, it found re- 
sponse, and in the idiom of the tribe, 
I say, “My heart is glad.” 


We Walk Together 


Here are a few,—to name each one 
Would take at least from sun to sun,— 
Who each in his own way and style 
Has given something well worth while. 
Something of self, something of heart, 
Something that made of him a part 

Of each of us, and for a day 

We walked together ’long life’s way. 





We walked together for a day, 

And then each went his chosen way, 

And yet with each went something more, 

Than each possessed the day before. 

For faith in men, and friendship too, 

Flowered in every heart anew, 

And each now in his heart will find 

Fair proof the world is good and kind. 
—Grady—Duluth. 


District Activities 
(From page 145) 


District Governor H. G. Hatfield, in 
outlining policies of the district, stressed 
the duty of Kiwanians, their families and 
friends, to exercise their rights of franchise 
at the polls this year, declared there was 
a need of greater stabilization of clubs, 
urged expansion and inter-club visitation, 
and charged the trustees with seeing that 
the district lends all possible support to 
the Kiwanis International program for aid- 
ing the under-privileged children, and 
bringing about a better spirit of codperation 
between the farmer and the business man. 


At noon, the trustees met in divisional 
luncheons with newly elected lieutenant- 
governors presiding, at which meetings, 


dates and places for the divisional confer- 
ences were chosen. 

During the afternoon session, the lieute- 
nant-governors addressed the gathering of 
trustees on district activities to be stressed 
during the year. Governor Hatfield an- 
nounced the choice of Harlan T. Deupree 
of Oklahoma City, as district secretary-treas- 
urer, and the appointment was confirmed 
by the assembly. 

The trustees decided to charter a special 
train for the Texas-Oklahoma District, to 
the International Convention at Seattle next 
June, and Kansas City, Missouri, will be the 
concentration point for delegates from the 
district. The train will be routed by way 
of Saint Paul and through southern Canada. 

R. G. Story of Dallas, chairman of the 
district Committee on Convention Program, 
announced that 
completed for the entertainment of the 1928 
district convention in Dallas, the tentative 
dates for which are September 3 and 4. 

After the conference, the visiting trustees 
and district officials were guests of the Dallas 
club at annual inaugural dinner and 
dance at the Adolphus Hotel, at which time 
the new officers of the club were installed. 


its 


Loutstana--Mississtppt 


Laat practically every Kiwanis club in 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District dele- 
gates assembled at the Meeting of the Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees which was held at 
Jackson, Mississippi, January rr. 

Governor Joseph P. Dixson of Shreveport 
presided, and after a song service led by 
Alvin H. Doty of Jackson, introduced Im- 
mediate Past Governor H. V. Watkins of 
Jackson, who delivered a splendid talk on 
“Kiwanis and Kiwanis Possibilities in This 
District.” 

An outstanding feature of the meeting 
was the splendid report submitted by Dis- 
trict Governor Dixson on the International 
Council Meeting held in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, and the outlining of the various com- 
mittee activities to be carried on in 1928. 
Kiwanis International was represented by 
J. E. Van Berschot of the Special Service 
Department, who delivered an inspirational 
address on the subject “Duties of the Dis- 
trict Officers and Trustees.” 

Alvin H. Doty, chairman of the district 
Committee on Music presented a plan which 
stressed the importance of club singing. F. 
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Free Advice from 


The ALASKA Line 


If you cannot secure a reservation after 
the Seattle convention why not make your 
Alaska tour or cruise prior to the conven- 
tion? 


The ALASKA Line 
Offers 


Before Seattle Convention 


Prince William Sound Cruise to Se 
ward, leave Seattle 9 A. M. June 2; return 
June 16 or 17. Minimum $140.00. 


Inside Passage Cruise to Skagway-Sitka, 
leave Seattle 9 P. M., June 5; return June 
16. Minimum $90.00. 


After Seattle Convention 


Golden Belt Line Tour to Fairbanks 
in the Interior, leave Seattle 9 A. M. June 
23 or 30; return July 16 or 23. Minimum 
$270.35. 


Prince William Sound Cruise, leave 
Seattle 9 A. M, June 23 or 30; return July 
8 or 16. Minimum $140.00, 


Inside Passage Cruise, leave, Seattle June 
26; return July 8. Minimum $90.00. 


THE ALASKA LINE Steamers arethe largest 
and finest operating to Alaska—hot and cold 
running fresh water in every stateroom. Get 
illustrated literature, full information from 





L. W. BAKER 


General Freight and Passenger Agent 


H. N. Peterson J. D. Nelson 
A. G. P. A. . G. KF. A. 
Pier 2, Seattle 








Our Latest 
Catalog of 


BADGES, SOUVENIRS, Etc. 


Is Worthwhile 


If you have not received your copy, 
write for it now 


C  —menen | 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Are you aging too soon—getting 


up 5 to 10 times at night—is 
vitality ebbing steadily away—are 
you definitely on the down grade, 
half-living, blue, depressed—are you 
subject to chronic constipation, 
chronic fatigue, backache, foot and 
leg pains? Then look to the vital 
prostate gland! 


New Facts About the 
PROSTATE GLAND 


Do you think it is natural for a man to suf- 
fer at or beyond a certain middle age? In 
men past 40, do you know that these symp- 
toms are often the direct result of prostate 
gland failure? Are you aware that these 
symptoms frequently warn of the most crit- 
ical period of a man’s life, and that prostate 
trouble, unchecked, usually goes from bad 
to worse—that it frequently leads to 
months and even years of fruitless treat- 
ment and even surgery—that it even threat- 
ens life itself ? 
Free to Men Past 40 


No man past 40 should go on blindly blaming old age 
for these distressing conditions. Know the true 
meaning of these symptoms. Send for a new illus- 
trated and intensely interesting booklet, ““‘Why Many 
Men Are Old at 40," written by a well-known Ameri- 
can Scientist, and see if these facts apply to you. 


Natural Method 


There is little or nothing that medicine can do for the 
prostate gland. Massage is annoying, expensive and 
not always effective. Now this scientist has perfect- 
ed a totally different kind of treatment that you can 
use in the privacy of your own home. It employs no 
drugs, mot oo sto violet rays, diets or exercises. It 
stimulates the vital prostate gland in a new natural 
way, and it is as harmiess as brushing your hair. 
40,000 men have used it with remarkable results. 


Swift Natural Relief 


Letters pour in from every state and from many 
foreign countries. Now physicians and surgeons in 
every part of the country are using and recommend- 
ing this non-medical treatment. So directly does this 
new safe treatment go to the prostate gland that 
noticeable relief often follows overnight. So remark- 
able are the results that you can test it under a 
guarantee that unless you feel 10 years younger in 6 
days you pay nothing. 
Scientist’s Book Free 

Send now for this Scientist's free book and learn 
these new facts about the prostate gland and old age 
ailments. Thies book is sent without cost or obliga- 


tion. ad mail the coupon to The Electro Thermal 
Co., 7408 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


If you live West West of the Rockies, mail 
your inguiry to 
The Electro Thermo! Co. 
303 Van Nuys PLES Dept. 74-C 
> 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Electro Thermal Co., 7403 Morris Ave. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Without obligation, kindly send me a free copy 
of ““‘Why Many Men Are Old at 40." 
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H. Lotterhos, trustee of Jackson club, spoke 
of the duties of district trustees and advo- 
cated inter-club meetings. Charles B. Cam- 
eron, president of Meridian club and imme- 
diate past lieutenant-governor spoke on the 
importance of a district program to be ar- 
ranged for the district convention in 
Meridian, September 12-13. 

H. T. Newell, president of Jackson club 
spoke of the appreciation manifested by the 
Jackson club in having the delegates as 
their guests for the noon luncheon. Lieuten- 
ant Governors J. C. Jenkins of Brookhaven 
and J. H. Felts of Greenwood delivered 
addresses at the luncheon. Mr. Van Ber- 
schot also spoke on “The Duties of Club 
Presidents.” 

At the afternoon session financial problems 
of the district and Kiwanis International 
were discussed. District Governor Dixson 
spoke on the International Convention at 
Seattle, and appointed an “On-to-Seattle” 
district committee composed of all the dis- 
trict oficers and Immediate Past Governor, 
H. V. Watkins. 

E. A. Kernaghan, president of Hattiesburg 
club, invited all the clubs in southern Mis- 
sissippi to an inter-club meeting to be held 
in Hattiesburg, March 8, this being the an- 
niversary of one of the greatest inter-club 
meetings ever held in this district, where 
more than two hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
were entertained as guests of the Hatties- 
burg club. 

After the appointment of district commit- 


tees, the meeting adjourned. 
= » 


Pacific-Northwest 

N January 21 the most successful meet- 

ing of the District Board of Trustees, 
ever held in the district, took place in the 
beautiful new Lewis-Clark Horel at Cen- 
tralia, Washington. J. H. Roberts, Fred W. 
Schwab and Reid Conrad of the Centralia 
Kiwanis club were in charge of arrange- 
ments. The district Executive Committee 
was in session all of the afternoon and eve- 
ning preceding the trustees’ meeting, dis- 
cussing district problems and laying plans 
for an aggressive year. 

In outlining the program of the district 
for 1928, Governor Syverson called attention 
to the fact that it was the 13th birthday of 
Kiwanis to a day and that no better time 
could have been selected to dedicate them- 
selves to an aggressive program, along the 
line laid out by International. Three ob- 
jectives were set for the year, 1st, 100 per 
cent for the International Con- 
vention in Seattle in June; 2nd, 100 per cent 
support for the district convention in Aber- 
deen in August, and 3rd, a permanent, con- 
tinuing program of activities for every club 
in the district. 

Special district committee reports were 
made as follows: “David Thompson Me- 
morial”, Thomas C. Elliott, Walla Walla; 
“Future District Cities”, Past 
Governor Charles F. Riddell, Seattle, and 
“Finance”, Walter H. Robertson, Portland. 

Topics discussed were: “Let’s Get To- 
gether”, District Secretary-Treasurer Harold 
C. Jones, Portland; “The Need of Kiwanis 
Education”, Past Governor Kenneth Fer- 
guson, Victoria; “The District Convention 
at Aberdeen”, Merril C. Hancock, Aber- 
deen; “Possibilities for Extension Work”, 
Lieutenant Governor Stanley W. Brown, 


support 


Convention 
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Auburn 


Seattle”, 
lationship of the District to the Seattle Con- 
vention”, Past. Governor Jack Magladry, 
Eugene; “A Permanent, Continuing Pro- 
gram of Activities for Every Club”, Charles 
, Spokane; “Under-Privileged Child 
and Big Brother Work”, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Fred J. Cullen, Puyallup; “Improving 
the Relation between the City Man and the 
Farmer”, Lieutenant Governor Jay H. Up- 
ton, Bend; “Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment”, Dr. F. C. McTavish, Vancouver, B. 
C,; “The Development of a More Intelligent 
Citizenship”, Lieutenant Governor Robin V. 
Welts, Mount Vernon. 


A. Platt 


Durin 


ment program was presented by the Seattle 
T. Harry Gowman, chairman of the 


club. 
General 


S. Heiss, 
ager, briefly outlined preliminary plans and 
teld of the opening of the Convention Office. 
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; “The International Convention at 
T. Harry Gowman, Seattle; ‘“Re- 


g the noon hour an all entertain- 


Convention Committee, and Merton 
International Convention Man- 





Bae See 


In the evening a most enjoyable banquet, 


followed by dancing, was enjoyed. 
Centralia Kiwanis club had charge of the 
party with the inimitable John B. Wood, as 
toastmaster. 
installed officially by George W. Kimball, ‘ 
Assistant Secretary, Kiwanis International. 


During 


numbers 


courtesy 


of the evening was made by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles F. Walker of Portland. 


The 


The 1928 district oficers were 


the evening, splendid entertainment 
were contributed through the 
of the Aberdeen club. The address 


Tak- 





ing as his topic, “The Dynamics of Kiwanis”, ¥ 


he gave 


west one of the most inspirational addresses 
ever listened to at an official gathering. 


the Kiwanians of the Pacific-North- 


erp etd 


Resolutions, commended to the clubs the 4 


three major objectives presented by 


district 


financing of the 


Branch 


the 
governor; urged an interest in the 
Eastern trip of Frank : 
nationally known _ lecturer : 


Riley, 


upon the Northwest, applauded an article by 
Arthur H. Little in the magazine Business 
for February, entitled “New Jobs for the i 


Service 


Clubs”; thanked Seattle for the en- 4 


tertainment program furnished; thanked Ki- 


wanis I 


nternational for the assignment to 


the meeting of George W. Kimball and 


Merton 
club 


by the 


for 
pressed appreciation of the work being done 


the Centralia 
hospitality ; 


S. Heiss; thanked 


its outstanding ex- 


StU SB 8 


officers of the district and urged 1 


the International Board to consider the ad- 
visability of forming other International dis- 


tricts, 
possible 
United 

sessions, 


(4, WOO 000" é 
me s 


such as 





ours, where it would be 
for citizens of Canada and the 
States to meet in Kiwanis district j 


i 
“i fis, 
Wihtsbhibs 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Immediate Past President Ralph A. Amer- 
man, member of the Kiwanis Club of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has been elected President 
of the Peoples Savings and Dime Bank and 
Trust Company of that city. Mr. Amerman 
has resigned his position as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Lincoln Trust 
Company. 

* & & 


District Governor Nat T. Frame of the 
West Virginia District, and Secretary of the 
American Country Association, addressed 
the Michigan Country Life Conference which 
was held in Lansing, Michigan, in January. 


* * & 


W. A. James, Secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Beckley, West Virginia, has been 
elected Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 

* # #® 


R. C. Tucker, Secretary of the Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, Kiwanis Club, and 
Assistant Geologist, West Virginia Geo- 
logical Survey, recently gave an address 
before the West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute at Wheeling. 


* # # 


S. L. McGraw, President of the Mullens, 
West Virginia, Kiwanis club was elected 
President of the District School Superintend- 
ents at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation at Charleston. 


Kiwanian W. T. McBridge of Elma, 
Washington, has been elected President of 
the Elma Chamber of Commerce. 

* * *# 

Past President Frank X. Schad of the 
Gainesville, Texas, club has been elected 
President of the Texas Hardware & Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association for 1928, 


* * # 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Kiwanian Thad Holt of Talla- 


dega, Alabama, to Sarah Ames Oliver. 
Mr. Holt is Secretary of the Alabama 
District. 


* * # 


Ralph T. Fisher, Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oakland, California, and 
Vice-President of the American Trust Com- 
pany of Oakland, has recently been appointed 
by Governor C. C. Young of California a 
member of the State Commission of Pen- 
sions which body has charge of the Pensions 
for State Employees. This appointment 
comes to Kiwanian Fisher in recognition of 
his leadership for a number of years in local 
enterprises and his work in connection with 
many activities for civic and state better- 
ment in which he has been engaged. 


* #* #* 


Immediate Past District Governor J. L. 
Johns of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District has been appointed Private Secre- 
tary to Hon. Fred R. Zimmerman, Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, and has also been 
commissioned Colonel, Aide-de-camp and as 
military secretary to the Governor, 


President H. E. S. Wilson of the Kiwanis 
club of Hoboken, New Jersey, has been 
elected vice-president of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, 


* £ # 


The Kiwanis Club of Bangor, Maine, 
issues a challenge on behalf of Edgar N. 
Keith, member of that club, to all of the 
bowlers in Kiwanis. The records he holds 
are as follows: 190 for single string, 447 for 
3 strings, 570 for 4 strings, 708 for 5, 1291 
for 10, 2363 for 20, 2943 for 25, 3483 for 30, 
3882 for 35 and 5523 for 50. His world 
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records iriclude: 190 ‘for single” string, 2943 
for 25 strings, and 5523 for 50 strings. 
* * # , 


Kiwanian Keith is about to make a trip 
to a number of cities and would like to meet 
all best bowlers. Write to Secretary Wal- 
ter I. Brown, City Hall, Bangor, Maine. 

* * . 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Music and mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of New York City, 
has severed his connections with the Ampico 
Piano Company to become Managing Direc- 
tor of the Community Concerts Corporation, 
New York. 








“TI Reduced My Waistline 
10 Inches 77 35 Days 
Without 
Dieting” 


“I reduced my waistline 

10 inches in 35 days 

without dieting, by just 

wearing a Director,”’ 

says E. D. Wade, of 

Denver, Col.,“‘and now 
I feel much lighter 


ee 





| ee us prove to you, without you risking a 
that you can quickly, easily and surely ri 


self of a bulging waistline. 


Let us prove that you can instantly redistribute the excess fat 
in such a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed where it is 
correctly supported, giving you freedom of movement and the 
straight figure you have not known for years. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


The Director is made to your measure all in one piece, of finest 


mercerized web elastic. 


There are no buckles, buttons, laces or straps to bother with. 
It is light and compact and is worn with perfect ease and comfort. 
You are not troubled with sagging trousers, vest creeping up 
and wrinkled coat in business hours. It improves any man’s ap- 


pearance in a dress suit. 


Improves Your Appearance and Your Health 
With every step you take, with every movement of the body, 
the Director gently kneads and massages the abdominal muscles, 
dispersing the fatty deposits until they are finally absorbed. 
The tension on the stretched and flabby muscles is relieved, for 
the heavy abdomen is actually supported from the back. 
The muscle structure is held firmly, then strengthened and re- 
stored. The constant, gentle massaging permits no fat to form. 


You Take No Risk Whatever 


“Tt is comfortable and I like it,” is a state- 
ment made in hundreds of letters in our files. 
Let us prove our claims. We will send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get results you 


owe nothing. 


Use the coupon, or just write a postcard ask- 
ing for our free trial offer, and we will include 
descriptive literature, doctors’ endorsements, 
instructions for self-measurement and letters 


from Director wearers. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


and better.”’ 


enny, 
your- 


FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon 





No need of carrying 
excess fat like this 





Waistline is inches thinner 
with Director 





LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 3-D, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
part please send me details of your trial offer 
and free booklet. 
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who derive larg Billy Haddock, Vancouver, B. C. 
ana heed certain W/7 W. K. Herwig, Warren, Ohio 
book 4 Guy Bray, Terre Haute, Ind. 


civer hone feat ve soviving Sus Patents. © Our 
oe” Established 1869. 








COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne), 
Laoo ee 














St. "Patrich and Other Party Favor Assortments 
2 + oe tne favors, myer $500 


Larger assortments in geepention. 
Catalog No. 67 has many suggestions 
for any party 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 South Wells St. Chicago, IIL. 








PETA OR tee OG, 














iil pes verases with oe short | 
! w ry | 
fim "i Sesta lees, Maas } 
—— TAT cork soles ireap, 
etc. Worn with ready made 
. Write for booklet, 








Robert P. Etsinger, 976 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in aix weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
tne can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
ort that's everlasting and that makes 
»our home a beauty spot. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant 
the chopped -and in a few weeks you = vou have 
lasertant lawn o like the deep green pile o 
furkish carpet, Read sil shout this 
qu. = iustrated booklet ‘Bent Lawns.’ 


Oo. M. . SCOTT & SONS CO. 
183 Main Street. Marvesville, Ohio 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


_ _ 

BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
it has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the bre%en parts. 
salves or plasters. Durable. 
Sent on trialto proveits worth. Be- 
ware of imitations, Never sold In stores nor by agents. 
hivery appliance made to speciai order and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full information and booklet sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 97B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


= Elastic 
a stockings 


TAILOREDTO YOUR MEASURE in 48 Hours 
Knee, thigh orfull length. Our new perfect- 
ed strong and durable Elastic Weave gives 
proper support for the relief of varicose 
veins —weak, swollen or ulcerated legs—ankle 
or knee \.— en legs after splints are 

for 


taken o 
Segete! for pannnenmant chart, in- 
structions, new low and personal guar- 
antes. LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 5 332 South La Safte St., Chicago 


























Your business would profit by an 
advertisement in THe Kiwanis 
Macazine—which 100,000 
business men read every month. 





MEMORIAM 




















Dr. lL. C. White. 


The late Dr. I. C. White, Past Internation- 
al Trustee and member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Morgantown, West Virginia, had been 
State Geologist since 1897, resigning office at 
every change of administration during that 
time but never having had his resignation 
accepted, much to the credit of every in- 
coming Governor, regardless of politics, and 
a wonderful testimonial of his standing in 
his chosen profession. 

Up to the time of his death he was the 
oldest living graduate of West Virginia 
University (class of 1872). He was 79 
years old on November 1, 1927, when he 
made a short talk before the Kiwanis Club 
of Morgantown. The Morgantown club al- 
ways remembered the birthday of its most 
distinguished member. 

Dr. White was elected International ‘Trus- 
tee at the Atlanta Convention in 1923 and 
served for two years. 


* * # 


Lewis H. Smith, 92-year-old pioneer, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Algona, Iowa, 
and the oldest Kiwanian, has passed away. 
Mr. Smith’s life embraced the history of 
Iowa from the days of the Indian-inhabited 
prairies of the early nineteenth century to 
the present. He was one of the builders of 
the Rock Island railroad, the first in Iowa, 
and served as a civil engineer between 
Davenport and Grinnell in the spring of 


1854. 

* # * 
Harry Wilson, Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles Marshall, Pottsville, Pa. 
E. H. McGrath, Columbus, Ohio 
Ralph Buréh, Columbus, Ohio 
R. H. Branch, Searcy, Ark. 
Louis Thompson, Inverness, Fla. 
Harvey M. Kent, Norwalk, Conn. 
E. F. Fahrendorf, Dayton, Ohio 
Clarence M. Hayes, Detroit, Mich. 
Harry Ginner, Woqflake, Calif. 
D. D. Nice, Woodlake, Calif. 
Ross T. McCormick, Irwin, Pa. 
Dr. A. H. Day, Toronto, Ont. 
James S. Wilson, Owen Sound, Ont. 


H. M. Axline, Middlesboro, Ky. 

E. L. Camp, Middlesboro, Ky. 

John J. Chandler, West Haven, Conn. 
John Kirkpatrick, Evansville, Ind. 
Elmer White, Canras, Wash. 

H. W. Middlemiss, Belleville, Ont. 

E. J. Strow, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

W. W. Smith, Valley City, N. D. 

W. L. Belknap, Jr., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. D. Hunt, Lexington, N. C 

Addi W. Wyman, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Charles H. Cocke, Hopewell, Va. 

A. D. Hengel, Pierre, §. Dak. 

James McDonald, Webster City, Iowa 
George A. Day, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. J. E. W. Cook, Greenville, N. C. 
Dr. Allan Adams, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. Randall Parsons, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. F. B. Longan, Newport News, Va. 
Daniel C. Jenkins, New Lexington, Ohio 
Charlie Lambert, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Wilson H. Hoffman, Summit, N. J. 
William Booth, Clinton, Ill. 

William H, Pitkin, Wichita, Kans. 

Rev. E. H. Jenks, Omaha, Nebr. 

George Story, Fullerton, Calif. 

Jeffery E. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass. 
C. A. Starr, Decatur, II. 

Edmond Bissaillon, North Adams, 
J. A. Taft, Aberdeen, Wash. 

G, N. Murray, Nappanee, Ind. 
John I. Morrison, Pittsburg, Kans. 
H. W. West, Jr., South Norfolk, Va. 
R. L. Nutt, Tavares, Fla. 

J. W. Deupree, Lankershim, Calif. 
Oscar Thomas, San Antonio, Texas 
Dr. J. O. Hendrix, Frederick, Md. 
Theo. Sweitzer, Plymouth, Pa. 


Mass. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis.Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 15-21 


Au.t-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July 1-7 


Constitution WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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12 Sequence” calls 






$4721.26 in Fruit and Produce 
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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A Crevevanp dealer sold $4721.26 worth of fruit 
and produce by eight long distance *sequence’’ 
telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out-of-town customers 
who might buy up to a carload at a time. The list 
was filed in advance with the long distance operator. 
When notified, she started putting the calls through. 
As one was finished, another was ready. Of the 15 
calls placed at this particular time, 12 were completed 
and 8 resulted in sales. 

‘Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another conve- 
nience for saving the time of the long distance 
telephone user. In one morning another Cleve- 
land firm, a financial house, placed 47 sequence 







Forty-five 
calls were completed, telephone charges were $40— 


calls in bringing out a new bond issue. 


and sales $82,500. An Ontario milling company rep- 
resentative, at a cost of $8.15, sold seventeen and a 
half carloads of flour and feed. An Idaho wholesale 
grocery sold $7000 worth of goods in an hour. 
Long distance telephone service can be custom- 
made to suit your business. No matter what the 
requirements of your organization, this swift, eco- 
nomical service can be fitted to them. 
What distant calls could you profitably make 
now? You will be surprised how little they 
. Calling by 
. . Number, please? 


will cost. oz 
number takes less time. 

















$7& $R7 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


ONLY YO 


oe 





$1,000 REWARD 


toanybody whocanprovethat these 
testimonials were solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so eatis- 


ory and has elicited consider- 
bie favorable omment am enclos- 
ing mone order please send me 
hree more r. J. Trow, Traveling 


Claim Agent, Joplin, Mo.. 


_ The Inkograph fully justifies all 


' you ke I own a Water- 

1 but Ini raph 1 far preferable, 
Prank R. Sargent, Oakland, Calif 

You have one of the best writing 
Instrument I ever used regardless 

ice, | use the lowest grade stationery and 
here is never blotch or seratch because 

it's round h point. It is a wonder- 


: i 
ul invention H. L 


Oh, boy I am tickled skinny to have 
the Inkograph, it's a darling can now 
make carbon copies in taking orders and CS H 
nd originals in ink to factory instead of ombines 
s penciled sheet It surely flows over the 
per as if it was grease instead of ink No 


ible at all and a thing 1 could 
before ft trace traight 
lean No amear, no muss 
ist great K. A. Simms, 


My Inkograph is 












0 


Orley, Albano, Va, 


lines very fine 
of any kind 
Jersey City, N. 


the smoothest writing in- 
Strument with which I have ever written 


ay it is ~ 


PATENTED 
1, 27, 1925 


do 
and 

It's 
J. 


That 


It’s all they} 





and more: 


o REE 








NSWERS the purpose of both 
pen and pencil combined! 
Actually improves your hand- 

writing! 

Writes freely and easily without a 
miss, skip or blur! 

Never blots, balks, dries up, 
scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 

Wonderful for making 
copies with original in ink! 
Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
fied Inkograph users say. Many 
tell us it is the best writing in- 
strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 
fountain pen, anyone can use your 
Inkograph without fear of spreading 
or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
point. 


carbon 


Take advantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most _ satisfactory 
writing instrument you have ever used. 





10 DAYS TRI 









K 


the Best 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak 
points of both, plus improvements not 
found in either. 


A Pen of Refinement 


Features 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


g APE TRADEMARK 
Q Reg. U. S. Pat. 
“PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 


ficient to write thousands of words. 

Patent Automatic Feed 
prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to clean or get out of order, 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


is saying 4 lot oc, Mt at teacher iby profession. Made of finest quality, highly pol- at one time with original in ink, Bear ieee as 
en and anoth at cost more - - “Wie : ‘ Be gence ee . . y read- 

than the Inkograph, but Inkograph is better than ished, black fountain pen material, hard as you like, ere fear o Ov. ing, spread. 

elther t is the greatest improvement in writing , i: . . 1 ing, injuring or distorting its -Kt, solid golc 

instruments since the Babylonians recorded their with 14-Kt. solid gold point anc point. 

thoughts on clay 


reed John R. Atwell, Chadwick, N 


My Inkograph is the first and only writing utensfl 
t use with pleasure , 
without it for any time we 1 upset my business day 
I have never had any 
Centerville, Mich 


I ever owned tha 


It has always worked perfectly 


diMeculty with it Arthur L. Fox, 


I am a bank teller, just what 
have used all kinds of looking fi 
fountain per but can 
honestly say for my work ing like the 
I never found a pen so writes like 


easy and tireless to write 
You can pick it up any 
time in any position and = it 
mediately and all 

mbers and words will 
be the same. Try and do 
it with any other pen. My SUghly 
buddies all agree 
is best for our work 
K. Morley 


is fine 


( used 
Allentown, Pa. 
Delighted It Rampton, 
bully you have invented 
a pen that is perfection 
It is so much more rapid 
t 
t 


writes 


han my $9.00 fountain send me two 
en I wish you abun- more Arthur 
dant success. S. L. Carle  oneott. 


ton, Aurora, Ill 


I am very well pleased 
with my Inkegraph. It is 


tablets with a triangular pointed 
ye 


2 

several ink pencils but noth- 
Inkograph; it 
the point was 
greased and it makes no dif- 
kind of paper, 


ference what 


S. I. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 


The Inkograph, I am thor- 
convinced, is the best 
that it Writing instrument I have ever 
: ise It is sure 
and always ready to use 
very well pleased with it. 
Pensacola, Fila, 
Your Inkograph is every- 
thing you state ; 
just wonderful 


Tucker, La 





A big value 
which sells on 
sight. Writes 
smoothly and 
is 


handier 

than any foun- 

tain pen. Big profits, quick sales, no 

investment, no competition, quick com- 

missions Send for Inkograph and 

with it receive order book, so you can 

take orders at once, or write for FREE 
sales plan booklet 































To be = = 
— Zz 
— On 
— 
have been a 
rave had 


shipping tags. 


sane and clean 
I am 


J. E. 


Itis 


So 


That hard smooth ball- 
like {4 kt. gold point 
which makes possible writ- 
ing in ink, over the 
coarsest paper, as rapidt 
as with softest ic 

pencil. 


feed, safety screw cap, self-filling 
lever and clip. In 
quality and appearance it is the 
equal of pens selling for a great 
deal more. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will © 
spill, although one filling is suf- 


workmanship, 


Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
ence, Office, Sales and Billing Records or any 
work requiring exceptionally clear carbon copies. 


if Dissatisfied With Your Fountain Pen 


—try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask. If it does 
not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
superior, and does not write smoother than any 
fountain pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, $6, 
, or $8, return it to us and we’ll refund your 
money, 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 199-315 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


DEALER 


Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc., send for 
our catalog and trade prices. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 





NOTE: 


When remittance accom- 
panies order. INKO- 
GRAPH will be_ sent 
postage prepaid. If with- 
in 10 days it does not 
prove to be all we claim 
it to be —return it and we 
will refund your money 
immediately. 


Mark X Here 


if you prefer ladies’ size 
with ring on cap to be 
earried on ladies’ sautoir 
or men's watch chain. 


Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50 
plus postage on delivery. When remittance accompanies 
order, Inkograph will be sent postage prepaid. If within ten 
days the Inkograph does not prove satisfactory return it and 
we'll refund your money without further correspondence. 
It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your 
requirements to perfection that it is possible for us to 
make you so attractive an offer. Remittance must accompany 
orders for delivery outside of United States, 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., . 
199-315 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. I will pay k 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. = ies 
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